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NEWS OF 


HE Government has not been conspicuously happy in its declara- 
tions on demobilisation, whatever it may have been in the 
handling of the process itself. The statement made by the Minister 
of Labour before the House rose caused considerable dissatisfaction 
among his own supporters, some of whom went on deputation to 
him later. The announcement that the Prime Minister himself was 
to broadcast on the subject aroused expectations, but what Mr. Attlee 
actually had to say on Monday carried matters little further, except 
in regard to Class B men, all of whom are now free to apply for 
immediate release ; but many Class B men prefer to wait for the 
better conditions which release under the Class A scheme entails. 
Mr. Attlee did, however, say that the Minister of Labour would 
be making a detailed statement shortly, and expectation was aroused 
once more. But Mr. Isaacs, when he made his statement on Wed- 
nesday, said little or nothing that was not known before, except that 
he would make another statement towards the end of September. 
The Government’s difficulties must be appreciated; shortage of 
transport is One of them ; a certain unco-operativeness or leisureliness 
on the part of the Service chiefs would seem to be another ; the 
need for preserving the general equity secured by the Bevin scheme, 
and avoiding the dissatisfaction which the creation of privileged 
classes would evoke, is a third. But even so it is hard to believe that, 
with the Japanese war ended as well as the German, the rate of 
release is anything like what it should be. As Sir Hubert Henderson 
pointed out in a cogent letter to The Times on Thursday, it may 
be impossible to state precisely what the numerical needs of the 
Services are, but it is certain they are nothing approaching the 
present figure of 5,000,000 ; at the outside 1,500,000 will be adequate. 
Sir Hubert makes the further important point that half the men in 
the Army today, and perhaps a coupie of millions still nominaily 
on war-production, are practically wasting their time, so that the 
country is suffering from “concealed unemployment” to the extent 
of something like 5,000,000 potential workers. These particular 
figures may be contested, but the general truth remains. It would 
be satisfactory if the Government showed a greater consciousness of 
urgency in the matter and took note of the far more rapid rate of 
release found practicable for the American forces. 


F , . . 
Japan’s Submission 

The occupation of Japan is proceeding smoothly. Elaborate 
precautions were taken by the Allied commanders to guard against 
Japanese treachery or indiscipline, but there has been no attempt 
se far to depart from the letter or the spirit of the surrender terms. 


THE WEEK 


Japan is a totalitarian country in the fullest sense of the term, and 
the Emperor’s commands appear to be binding not only upon the 
officials and the fighting-men but upon the whole population. The 
Emperor and the Government have accepted for Japan the réle of 
a defeated and even a repentant country, whose virtues are to shine 
as conspicuously in defeat as in war. In the Imperial rescript pro- 
claiming the cessation of hostilities the “glory” of Japan remains 
unquestioned, but it is to manifest itself now in calmness and 
patience and in the pursuit of a policy which will “win the con- 
fidence of the world ” and “ contribute to the progress of mankind.” 
In the Diet the aged Yukio Ozaki called for an overhaul of education 
which would “ pound into the people’s heads the laws of humanity.” 
Such is the language which comes naturally even to a statesman who 
is demanding a more democratic form of government. An all- 
powerful Government must shape the character of the people, and 
condition them for humanity just as it conditioned them for war. 
The war is recognised to have been a mistake, and “ repentance ” 
appears to be rather for an error of judgement than for a sin. Pru- 
dence dictates a policy of submission, of correct acceptance of orders 
issued, but under the Emperor’s leadership it is taking the form of 
a submission self-imposed ; it becomes an act of virtue in per- 
forming which the nation insists on retaining its dignity and its 
character. Such an attitude, incalculable as it is, is not necessarily 
unacceptable to the Allies if it means, as at this stage it appears to 
mean, that their orders are obeyed and that the occupation will 
proceed smoothly. But it will not be mistaken for a change of 
heart, and it must not lure the Allies into shortening the occupation 
or omitting any of the measures which are necessary to stamp out 
Imperialism. The disclosure by the American Government of 
Japanese atrocities against war-prisoners, equal in hideousness to 
anything perpetrated in Germany, is calculated to stiffen the Allies 
considerably. 


The Tangier Agreement 


At last the Spanish Government has been ordered to quit the 
international zone of Tangier, which it seized in 1940 and brought 
under exclusively Spanish control on the transparent pretext of pre- 
serving its neutrality. This lawless occupation of the zone has only 
been allowed to persist so long because many nations have interests 
in it, and it was necessary to reach agreement between the principal 
Powers concerned. This has been arrived at by the conference of 
representatives of Great Britain, the United States, Russa and 
France held in Paris. In the first place, an international administra- 
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tion based on the provisions of the Statute of 1923 and the Protocol 
of 1928 will be restored, but Russia and America participate in 
it. This is only an interim arrangement. The clumsiness of the 
procedure of government had long been recognised, and would 
doubtless have been dealt with earlier if it had not been for the war. 
For a final settlement jt is proposed to call a conference of the 
signatories of the Act of Algeciras of 1906, originally twelve in 
number ; but there are no German or Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ments in existence, and Spain, it has been decided, will not be in- 
cluded if General Franco is still in power. There are obvious 
reasons why a Government which was responsible for the brigand 
seizure of Tangier should not be invited, but it would be unwise 
to exclude a Spanish Government simply on the ground of its 
political colour. The conference which will determine the ultimate 
destiny of Tangier will have interesting possibilities before it. The 
international régime in the port only worked indifferently well in 
the past, but the idea, and the practice, of international action has 
developed fast in the last six years, and its practicability is the basis 
of the whole of the structure built at San Francisco. The Security 
Council may be expected to acquire strategic bases, or the use of 
strategic bases, at various vital points in the world, and Tangier 
may well be one of them. What effect that would have on Gibraltar 
is a question to be discussed when the occasion arises. 


General de Gaulle and the Left 


Some weeks ago General de Gaulle found himself openly at 
variance with the Consultative Assembly over the question of the 
electoral system and the referendum, and since then feeling hostile to 
the course favoured by the General has become more intense among 
the Left Wing parties. The feeling has not been diminished by his 
refusal to discuss the electoral system with a delegation from these 
parties led by M. Jouhaux, Secretary General of the C.G.T. (which 
corresponds to our T.U.C.). He did so on the ground that the 
C.G.T. has no right to take part in political activities Technically, 
there seems justification for objecting to an industrial organisation 
intervening on a purely political issue—that applies to trade unions 
elsewhere than in France—but how far it was wise to refuse 
to see so influential a deputation is another matter. His 
grounds of refusal were interpreted by his critics as a pretext for 
shirking discussion, though it is known that he has talked with M. 
Léon Blum and also with M. Maze, of the Radical-Socialist Party. 
General de Gaulle’s answer to these charges has been to come out 
into the open with a broadcast speech (last Tuesday), in which he 
appealed directly to the French people, and asked for their support. 
In his main objective, the ultimate establishment of a constitution 
which would free France from constant changes of government, he 
has a cause to which a strong body of French opinion will rally, 
but suspicion of a de Gaulle dictatorship is strong, and France will 
vote for no arrangement which gives the executive carte blanche 
for the seven months during which the constitution is being drafted. 


The Pearl Harbour Inquest 


If the United States is unwilling to take severe punitive action 
against the commanding officers who failed to take adequate 
measures for the defence of Pearl Harbour in 1941, that is prob- 
ably because, as President Truman said, the trouble was that the 
whole country was not prepared for Pearl Harbour. The reports 
of the Army and Navy Boards of Inquiry, published, with the state- 
ments of the Secretaries of War and of the Navy, last week, serve 
to show that the blame for the disaster must be widely distributed. 
General Short, who was in command at Hawaii, is severely criticised 
for failing to place his command in a state of readiness for war ; but 
the War Department is also blamed for not keeping him sufficiently 
informed of the growing tension with Japan. Admiral Stark, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, and Rear-Admiral Kimmel, who 
was in command at Pearl Harbour, are criticised for the disposition 
of the fleet. The Army Board spares neither General Marshall, the 
Chief of Staff, nor even Mr. Cordell Hull, whom it charges with 
forcing the pace in the negotiations with Japan when the Services 
were not ready for war. If the charge of responsibility were to be 
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pressed against all who had any share in it there is no reason why 
the Boards should stop short at the Chief of Staff and the Secretary 
of State; they would also, as President Truman recognises, haye 


to accuse Congress itself, for having stifled suggestions for prepared. | 


ness, and all those forces in the country which were behind Congress, 
America is in no mood to shelter behind the mistakes and omissions 
of a few commanding officers, serious as they were, or to make 
scapegoats of them; it frankly accepts the disaster of Peayj 
Harbour as a failure on the part of the American nation to wake up 
in time to the stark realities of the world position. 


Empire Wool Marketing 


In these times when there is a world scarcity of so many raw 
materials it is a relief to know that there is at least one essential 
commodity of which there is more than enough—raw wool. Ip 


two-thirds of the world’s supply for export, but during the war 
there has neither been the shipping to transport the wool pro- 
duced nor the European markets to receive it. The United King- 
dom, which has been buying up the clips from year to year, and 
accumulating stocks, now holds a surplus equal to more than two 
years’ production in the Dominions. What is to be done with this 
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without interfering with the current clips now offered by the pro. | 


ducers. In most countries there is a serious shortage of woollen 
goods, but plant, power and labour have yet to become available 
before the raw wool can be turned into clothing, and it will be some 
years before the whole surplus can be used. The problem has been 
solved by a four-Power agreement to set up a jOint organisation repre- 
senting the United Kingdom and the three Dominions, which will 
provide for the orderly disposal of the old wool and the purchase of 
the new. If world consumption increases by 12 per cent. it 
would take about thirteen years to dispose of the old stocks and the 
new ; but it will be extremely disappointing if world consumption 
does not rise by a higher percentage. If a policy of full produc- 
tion and employment, backed by generous capital equipment, is 
pursued as it ought to be pursued the standard of living should be 
raised throughout the world—and clothing is an important element 
in working-class expenditure. But whether the progress is slow 
or rapid this excellent example of economic planning will free the 
wool industry from disturbing variations in supply and price. 


Coal for the Winter 


No long-term programme for the miners will affect the output 
of the coal-mines during the approaching winter, when the position 
will be considerably worse than it was last winter unless production 
increases. The reserves are smaller than they were last autumn, 
and output has fallen further. The dismal record of ever-diminish- 
ing production has been due to many causes—fewer miners, the 
large proportion of older men, fatigue, absenteeism, stoppages and 
discontent. Mr. Shinwell has set himself to prove that a Labour 
Government, which has promised the policy traditionally espoused 
by the miners, will do better than its predecessors. For the six 
winter months he has set the industry a target of at least 8,000,000 
extra tons, which is the very least the country can do with if it is 
to avoid extreme distress. He has appealed first to the miners’ trade 
union leaders, who undertake to do all they can through the 
organised efforts of production officers and pit production com- 
mittees to win the support of the workers. He has appealed also 
to the colliery managers, whose status in the future will not, he 
assures them, be worsened by nationalisation ; and they have pro- 
mised their help in the interim period. The Mining Association, 
representing the owners, who, of course, believe in private enter- 
prise, none the less accepts the inevitability of nationalisation ; and, 
having been assured fair compensation will be forthcoming, promises 
co-operation both now, with a view to higher production, and after- 
wards, in facilitating the transfer to public ownership. Mr. Shinwell 
is planning to get more men back into the industry. Through 
ordinary demobilisation he will not get many into the mines till the 
winter is far advanced. Miners in the Services may yet have to be 
directed into the mines. 
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THE WORLD’S LAST HOPE 


T is significant, and a little discouraging, that the fact that the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Organisation has 
for some time been in session in London is, in the midst of other 
preoccupations, going almost unnoticed. The machinery that has 
heen set in motion ought not to escape public attention, even if 
most of its operation is, rightly or wrongly, withdrawn from the 
public gaze. For something of incalculable importance to the 
human race has begun to happen. The work initiated at Dumbarton 
Oaks last autumn was completed, so far as the drafting of a consti- 
tution is concerned, at San Francisco in June, when the repre- 
sentatives of fifty nations unanimously adopted a Charter of one 
hundred and eleven clauses, comprising an agreement whereby 
every signatory undertook to abstain from war or threat of war 
and to unite to repress, by armed action if necessary, any State 
attempting such violation of the peace. The Charter is not yet 
in force ; for that its ratification by the five permanent members 
of its Security Council, together with half the other members of 
the Organisation, is necessary, and though the permanent five, led 
by the United States of America, have done their part, the remaining 
twenty-three ratifications are not yet all in. That, however, is a 
matter only of weeks. It certainly will not delay the Preparatory 
Committee, whose business it is to work out various details, and 
make recommendations on some questions which involve much 
more than detail, to clear the ground for the first meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Organisation in the early part of next 
year. That date is not far distant, and it is high time the public 
as well as the Governments of the States that brought the new 
organisation into being should develop views of their own on the 
problems to be faced and the right way to face them. 

Mankind progresses habitually through trial and error, and it is 
inevitable that comparison should be made between the process of 
building the United Nations in 1945 and that of building the 
League of Nations in 1919. The comparison need not be pressed 
beyond a point, but there are some lessons that must not be missed. 
States great and small, remembering, not how the League failed 
but how they failed the League, have resolved that lack of military 
resources shall not be a cause of failure again ; a Security Council, 
a Military Staff Committee and national air force contingents held 
immediately available at the Council’s disposal will give the United 
Nations compulsive powers such as the League never commanded. 
So it seemed, at least, in June, six weeks before the atomic bomb 
revolutionised the whole conception of future warfare. What will 
be done about the bomb, how far, if at all, its secret will be shared, 
are important and still unanswered questions ; for the moment 
President Truman is plainly right in leaving matters where they 
are till the Security Council, which is not yet in being, can discuss 
the whole problem. But to argue that the coming of the bomb has 
reduced the work accomplished at San Francisco to futility is folly 
of a particularly pernicious order. If the warfare of the future is to 
be warfare by atomic bombs and rockets of unimagined range and 
potency, then it is tenfold and a hundredfold more urgent that 
warfare shall be ended and the atomic bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
be the last used in battle in the worlds history. That is what the 
United Nations is created to effect, and failure to effect it means 
the doom of humanity. Here alone is reason why the whole of 
humanity should resolve, with an intensity of resolution never con- 
ceived of before, that the United Nations shall not fail nor even 
for a moment look like failing. 


But the conditions of success are exacting. Caution is needed 
as a driving force and wisdom as a guide. Patience in negotiation 
must be combined with tolerance for other signatories’ apparent 
unreasonableness and a readiness to compromise on lesser issues 
as the price of agreement on greater. No doubt the negotiators 


already at work in London, Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Noel-Baker, 
Dr. Wellington Koo and the rest, are completely conscious of 
that. No doubt they are conscious equally that while their busi- 
ness is to construct machinery, it is not machinery but the spirit 
animating the men who drive the machinery that must save the 
world. Yet the machinery is of great importance, and at this 
particular juncture it holds the foreground. This is the moment 
when disagreements may arise and mistakes may be made or 
avoided. Some foretaste of future difficulties was provided at San 
Francisco. One, perhaps the greatest, is the dissatisfaction of the 
lesser States at the oligarchic powers assumed by the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council, Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Russia and China. The reason for their 
predominance is plain ; authority must reside where power resides ; 
but that predominance will be less pronounced when the s:x non- 
permanent members of the Council have been elected by the 
Assembly and the whole body of eleven sets about its work, as no 
doubt it will, with no undue sense of inequality between the six 
and the five; Mr. Bevin, moreover, has pointed out that in the 
vexed question of voting and veto the privileges attaching to the 
five are less marked than has been popularly supposed. One 
desirable development is the admission of neutral States. It would 
be well, indeed, if one at least of them were given a place on the 
Council. So far from perpetuating a war-time alliance of victorious 
belligerents, the United Nations must, so far as possible, make a 
clean break with war. Let the Allied Powers, as Allied Powers, 
clear up the débris of war ; as individual States united to end war 
they must, in common with what few neutrals are available, set 
about the far greater task of building up the fabric of peace. In 
that the neutrals may be rather symbols than indispensable 
adjuncts, but the value of symbols is not to be belittled. 

There is a certain symbolism, indeed, as well as immense 
practical importance, in the whole conception of the United 
Nations, with its General Assembly, its Security Council and 
Secretariat, its Social and Economic Council, its Trusteeship 
Council, its Permanent Court of International Justice, with ancillary 
bodies like the International Labour Organisation, the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, the International Bank and International 
Monetary Fund, all associated with it in a relationship not yet 
precisely defined. Here is a great instrument not indeed of inter- 
national government but of international executive action, out of 
which may evolve, on the sound solvitur ambulando principle, a 
variety of closer forms of association, both universal and regional. 
But the voyage will not be all smooth. There is ample scope for 
initial differences and rivalries. The choice of a Secretary-General, 
and the appointment by the Secretary-General of his staff, will 
involve decisions by which the whole future of the Organisat‘on 
will be determined. To build up a great international civil service 
of men and women from more than fifty nations, pledged to put 
the interests of the Organisation even before loyalty to their own 
countries, is a vast and formidable undertaking. It can be done. 
It was done with a large measure of success at Geneva. But at 
Geneva Governments were constantly endeavouring to push 
nominees of their own into key-positions in the heart of the 
international organisation for their own ends. That tendency must 
be resisted to the utmost, and the British Government has declared 
itself alive to the danger. After considerable discussion an im- 
portant principle was vindicated at San Francisco, in the decision 
that the staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General and that 
the paramount qualifications shall be efficiency, competence and 
integrity, with national self-interest excluded altogether. 

The seat of the Organisation is a matter of some psychological 
as well as practical importance. There w-ll te t'me to discuss that 
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in detail later. Meanwhile, it is only necessary to emphasise the 
danger of any manifestations of rivalry as, for example, between 
Europe and America; the only consideration that should have 
weight, apart from questions of accommodation and accessibility, 
is the greatest good and the greatest convenience of the greatest 
number of States. That will no doubt be settled amicably. So 
will other matters. The essential machinery will be completed. 
Then will come the need, and the opportunity, for the greatest 
factor of all, the driving force of a united and resolute public 
opinion in every country. That opinion is shaping itself—in the 
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United States, in Britain, in many of the smaller States. Our own 
Government is alive to its importance. Mr. Bevin in the House of 
Commons expressed the wish that the main items of the United 
Nations Charter could be displayed in some suitable form in every 
church, every hall, every trade union branch, every place in the 
country where the public assembles. That is the right spirit, 
What is needed is not a tepid hope that the New League wil] 
succeed, but a burning conviction that at all costs it must succeed, 
Our power to create that conviction in other countries is limited, 
Nothing hinders us from kindling it to a flame in our own. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ATHER disturbing news reaches me from Holland about the 

growing feeling in that country at the non-return of Dutch pro- 
perty of various kinds plundered by the Germans. No doubt some of 
the bitterness—which is directed largely at the British, who are in 
occupation of the zone of Germany adjoining Holland—is unreason- 
able, but much of it is natural enough. Holland has suffered 
terribly during the war, and the food situation is far from good 
now. That is being borne uncomplainingly, and it is recognised 
that the settlement of the general question of reparations must be 
left over for the moment. But where objects, perfectly concrete and 
identifiable, have been carried off from Holland into Germany— 
whether they are canvases by Rubens or Rembrandt, or cattle plainly 
branded with their Dutch owners’ mark—and nothing is done about 
sending them back, it is intelligible enough that criticism of the 
authorities responsible for the continued detention should be b.tter. 
The occupying authorities in the British zone have many things to 
think of, but they ought not to fail to think of this. 

* * * * 

Mr. Clement Davies’ sudden operation—I am very glad to hear 
he is making satisfactory progress—is particularly unfortunate at 
this moment, when the important Committee on Procedure is about 
to begin its sittings. Mr. Davies, in view of his legal knowledge 
and his sixteen-years’ experience of the House of Commons, would 
have made a most valuable member of the Committee, on which he 
represented the small Liberal fragment ; there was, indeed, I believe, 
a strong probability that he would be elected chairman. That can- 
not be, since the Committee begins its sittings next week, with a 
view to presenting an interim report when the House meets on 
October 9th, but he should be able to take his part in its future 
labours. Meanwhile, I am glad to see that Sir Alan Herbert has 
broken a lance with Low over a cartoon of the latter’s suggesting 
in this connection that the Government is out, in the public interest, 
to hack a way through a tangle of antiquated and outmoded proce- 
dure. Nothing could be further from the truth. Existing proce- 
dure (as Sir Alan has shown admirably in his instructive book 
The Ayes Have It), has been carefully designed, or perhaps evolved, 
with a view both to giving a fair and democratic hearing to all 
opinions and to avoiding ambiguities calculated to produce a mass of 
subsequent litigation. The procedure may be capable of improve- 
ment, but in its present form it is very far from standing con- 
demned. (Low, I suppose, never knew Sir Edward Clarke, but one 
of his hoary defenders of the old order in the cartoon in question 
resembles that eminent jurist in every feature.) 

. * * * 

A new group of “Bevin boys”—the British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the Middle East—is already gathering at the Foreign 
Office at the Foreign Minister’s behest. The senior of them is Lord 
Killearn, British Ambassador in Egypt. As Sir Miles Lampson 
he went to Cairo as High Commissioner in 1934, and has, I think 
I am right in saying, been the chief British representative in Egypt 
longer than any predecessor since Cromer. The feeling, indeed, is 
rather strong in many quarters that it is more than time to make a 
change. Lord Killearn has done excellent work, but he was nine 
years in China before he went to Cairo, and has therefore been 
close on twenty years out of direct touch with public opinion at 
home, particularly with the tide of opinion which has brought the 


present Government into power. Egypt itself, moreover, has 


changed considerably in the last decade, and with a demand grow- 
ing for the removal of the last restrictions on full independence jt 
may well be thought desirable to send to Cairo someone tem- 
peramentally sympathetic to those aspirations and to the general 
outlook of the Government at home. Since Lord Killearn is well 
over retiring age such a move would be perfectly natural. 

. *x * - 

It was unfortunate that on the day when the Public Relations 
Officer of Ensa was writing to The Times pointing to a visit to 
Germany of Donald Wolfit’s company, under the auspices of Ensa, 
as a proof of Ensa’s virtues, Donald Wolfit himself should be writing 
to condemn Ensa unreservedly, alleging that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty, and after having been assured that the forces 
were not interested in Shakespeare, that he managed to arrange 
short tours with Twelfth Night and other plays in 1943 and 1944— 
after having offered the services of his company in 1939. According 
to Mr. Wolfit, “ Ensa has completely misjudged the taste of the armed 
forces from the beginning,” and evidence to that effect is too strong 
to resist. The complaints of the cheapness and vulgarity of Ensa 
performances are far too numerous, emanating as they do as much 
from other ranks as from officers, to be dismissed as baseless. The 
issue on which Sir Herbert Dunnico, Mr. Evelyn Walkden and others 
have resigned from Ensa—the alleged dictatorship of Mr. Basil 
Dean—is a different question, but it is clear that a searching enquiry 
into the whole record of Ensa, with particular regard to its future 
activities, is essential. An organisation which expends large sums 
of public money must give proper value for the money or be called 
on to show the reason why not. 

x * * * 

We are, fortunately, a very law-abiding nat:on—which is one of 
the evidences that we are a real democracy, a community governed 
by its own consent. Two incidents of very different kinds have 
brought that home to me in the last few days. One is the end of 
the press censorship, and the testimony by the Chief Censor to the 
loyalty with which the Press of the country has observed for six 
years restrictions which must often have seemed vexatious—so 
loyally, indeed, that the submission of articles to the censor remained 
voluntary to the very end. The other incident was on a bus. A 
crowd had got on at a stopping-place, and most of them went on 
top. I looked up the stairs and remarked to the conductress—a 
mere slip of a girl—“ There doesn’t seem: much chance up there.” 
“There doesn’t,” she answered, “I'll go and rake some of them off.” 
Up she went, proclaimed, “ No standing on the top deck,” and down 
half a dozen able-bodied men obediently streamed. A small matter, 
but, like the queues, symptomatic of much. The queues are a 
pestilence, but no one (or very few) thinks of breaking the rules 
and creating chaos. Orderliness and a sense of justice prevents that. 

* 7 * * 

On Monday an unfortunate girl was feund naked and dying at 
the foot of a high block of flats in Westminster. The tragedy 
caused a heavy run on synonyms ir the offices of our primmer daily 
papers. The Evening Standard described the girl as “ unclothed ” ; 
the News-Chronicle the next morning offered (1) “completely un- 
clothed,” (2) “nude,” (3) “undressed”; the Daily Herald “ with- 
out any clothes.” The Daily Mail and Daily Express, agreeably free 
from false prudery, were content with the nude, or unclothed, 
truth, and said simply “ naked.” JANUS. 
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THE GERMAN CHURCH 


By DAVID CAIRNS, C.F. 

HEN the Allied armies broke into Germany in the spring 
W of this year they found in the German Church a situation 
that could only be understood in the light of the events of the last 
twelve years. During that time there hifd been a tremendous and 
continuous struggle between Church and State. Three parties were 
involved: the Confessional Church, the German Christians and the 
Mediating Group. The Confessional Church is the backbone of the 

rotestant Church in Germany today. After the bogus elections 
in 1933, by which Miller was foisted on the German Church as its 
head ‘or Reichsbischof, the Confessional Church came into being 
as an act of protest. First, it was formed of men who openly con- 
fessed their faith at a time when it was perilous to do so. And, 
secondly, it took its stand on the earlier Christian Confessions and 
on the Barmen Declaration of 1934, which itself is considered by 
many as a Confession of Faith. The Barmen Declaration states 
that the Christian Church lives by its faith in the Revelation in 
Jesus Christ, and that there is no other source of Revelation which 
can supplement or surpass this. The Confessional Church grew 
with amazing speed in strength and influence at the beginning, but 
dwindled somewhat under a long and skilful persecution by the 
State. During the war it has again grown in numbers and influence. 
This growth was due to a genuine realisation of the morai and 
spiritual bankruptcy of Nazism, a lesson no doubt enforced by 
military disasters, but a real lesson for all that. 

The second group were the German Christians, led by the Reichs- 
bischof. They were so keen to be good Germans that they more 
and more forgot to be Christians. They tried to introduce Nazi 
racialism and anti-Semitism into the Church, and rejected Christian 
teaching about sin and forgiveness. Although German Christians 
were forcibly installed in positions of authority in the Churches of 
Thuringia, Rhineland and elsewhere in northern Germany, it is 
in general true to say that their heresy was detected by the Church 
and vigorously opposed. The German Christian Bishops and office- 
holders have almost all by now been relieved of their office, some 
by the Occupying Powers on grounds of security, others by “ agree- 
ment” with the Confessionals, acting, of course, on religious grounds. 

The third group was the Mediating Group, less clearly defined than 
the others, and not known officially by any one name. They tried 
at first to work with the Nazis, because the latter promised that 
“ positive Christianity ” was a plank in their platform. Relying on 
this promise, the Mediating Group hoped to get scope for evan- 
gelism among a wider public than the Church had reached for many 
years. Later, when the real nature of Nazism became more evident, 
the best men among this group withdrew and joined the Confes- 
sionals, while others who were weaker became more and more 
entangled in moral compromise. 

The story of the Confessional Church and the Mediating Group 
is one of mingled heroism and weakness, of perplexity and anxiety, 
which we who live in a free country should be careful not to judge 
too harshly. Men who remember the story of St. Peter should not 
be too hasty in casting out from the Church any who are not guilty 
of downright betrayal. During the war years the Confessional 
Church was planning for the future. Bishop Wurm was, and remains, 
the acknowledged leader, though he is seventy-six years old. (Martin 
Niemdller, it must be remembered, was in prison all the time). 
Wurm is the Bishop of Wiirttemberg, and had a fine record through 
the years of persecution. During the war he gathered together a 
large number of clergy and other men and women, creating in 
different districts groups of people who had stood the test of perse- 
cution. These groups were in touch with different circles of the 
population, especially gaining the confidence of the workers. The 
aim was to widen the area of contact between Church and people. 

This group’s work had to be done in secret, and had three sides. 
Firstly, in view of a possible collapse of the Nazi Government before 
there was any alternative power present capable of undertaking the 
feeding of the country, Wurm’s group, in close co-operation with the 
Roman Church, had undertaken to attempt to feed the whole popu- 
lation irrespective of race or creed, during a period of crisis. Jews 
and foreigners, and displaced persons, of whom there were huge 
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numbers, were explicitly included. The scheme sounds ambitious, 
but Germans are efficient organisers, and the German Church’s 
great Innere Mission (Home Mission) has at its disposal many people 
of administrative capacity and experience. 

The second task planned in secret by the group was that of evan- 
gelisation, a task of such size as has seldom been faced by the 
Church. Such preparations as were possible were made, and the 
work will now have to be carried out. The provision of German 
Bibles and Christian literature is one way in which the Church in 
other lands can help. For there is a famine of these things in Ger- 
many today, owing to the withholding of paper-stocks by the 
Nazis—a deliberate policy of throttling the Church. Dr. Wurm’s 
group naturally looked to Sweden and Switzerland for help in this, 
hardly daring to expect it from enemies of their country. 

The third task was that of working out a new Church polity. By 
bitter experience they had learned what it cost the Church to be too 
closely related to the State, and had worked out a new constitution, 
according to which the Church would be more independent of State 
support and control. 

These plans were discovered, and many of the authors of them 
were put into prison and tortured, on a charge of treason, for the 
Nazis claimed that even to make these plans implied that the defeat 
of Germany was expected. As the charges could not be proven, 
many of the prisoners were released, but others paid the price with 
their lives. Today the German Church is setting its house in order, 
in spite of great difficulties. The Fihrer-principle imposed by the 
Nazis is being eliminated, and the democratic and lay elements in 
Church Government are being restored and strengthened. 

The problem of communications is a grave one. Since Germany 
is under the control of four Occupying Powers, and it is impossible 
for letters, let alone travellers, to move from some areas to others, 
much that is most essential for the life of the Church remains un- 
known and much undone. For example, the territory of the old 
Prussian Union Church is partly in British and American, partly 
in Russian hands. Many of its funds were administered from 
Berlin, with which there is now no communication. The British 
and American authorities do their best to facilitate necessary 
journeys for leading German Churchmen, but movements are still 
terribly hampered by necessary restrictions on transport. In many 
parishes the parson is absent, often a prisoner of war, having 
served as a Chaplain or a combatant or medical orderly. In one 
area in the north there are still several hundreds of ministers in 
prisoner of war camps. 

The situation facing the Church is one that both stimulates and 
appals. Hundreds of thousands of refugees crowd villages and 
towns ; vast areas of big cities lie in ruins. Those who have only 
seen bomb-damage in Britain have no conception of the devasta- 
tion. Few of the populace have escaped bereavement, and in addi- 
tion nearly everyone has several relations of whose very survival he 
is ignorant. A German soldier said, “In the last war we had 
always house, home and family to return to. But now hs 
There is a widespread awareness of religious need. The German 
people are exhausted, physically and spiritually, and some of the 
clergy give that impression also. The physical difficulties of life 
lie heavy on them, they have huge parishes overcrowded with 
refugees, and at the best only very dilapidated bicycles with which 
to visit them. Church attendance on the whole is good in 
Germany. The destruction of churches and the influx of refugees 
account for some of the improvement, but not nearly for all. A 
tour I recently made through Schleswig-Holstein, Odenburg, Han- 
nover and the Ruhr, during which many contacts were made with 
leading Churchmen, confirms this beyond doubt. 

The children and young people are a problem. Children to 
whom ‘I spoke near Kiel had hardly heard of Jesus Christ. In a 
few districts parents had been able to give their children Christian 
teaching at home, but in others fear of the Nazis had stopped 
even this. Freedom of religious instruction in school has been 
restored, but the teachers are a problem. Many of them are anti- 
Christian, others as yet lack the necessary training. Others again 
have both training and conviction, and bravely continued to give 
Christian and Bible teaching during the persecution. Since the 
arrival of the Occupying Powers elections in some districts have 
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decided that the Church shall have access to the schools, and free- 
dom to nominate parsons or Christians as teachers of Scripture. 
In others this right of entry has been refused, and the present 
teachers will instruct. In 1933 the Church lost the right of 
entry, and in 1938 nearly all teachers “voluntarily ” resigned the 
right to give Christian instruction. 

The young people from sixteen to thirty are the greatest problem. 
And it is precisely here that the Church leaders are most hopeful. 
Dr. Herntrich of Hamburg, Dr. Wilhelm Stahlin, Bishop of Olden- 
burg, and Dr. Hans Lilje, Assistant Bishop of Hanover, all men 
of great authority and experienced youth leaders, agree on several 
points, quite independently of each other. Firstly, Nazism has not 
struck deep spiritual roots among the German youth Secondly, 
there are very few among the youth who have been so irretrievably 
ruined mentally and spiritually by Nazism that there is no 
hope for them. Thirdly, in their very ignorance of Christianity 
there lies a huge opportunity for the Christian cause. Ex-Nazis 
will listen with a freshness and intensity of attention to Christian 
teaching and ‘preaching which startle the preacher. Dr. Stahlin 
said, “ When I was a young man I often wished for the chance of 
talking about Christ to young people to whom the whole thing was 
absolutely new. Today I have that chance, and it is quite as thrill- 
ing as I ever hoped it would be.” “ There is,” said Dr. Lilje, “a 
great desire for objective and scientific knowledge among our young 
people, and a desire for truth of which they have long been 
starved.” 

There are grave dangers, and the chief is agreed to be that of 
spiritual nihilism. The profound insincerity of Nazism, with its 
whipped-up emotion and rhetorical declamation, was seen through 
by the intelligent youth, while those who were taken in are now 
deeply disillusioned. This weariness and cynicism are a very grave 
threat, and no Christianity anything less than absolutely genuine 
will be able to impress a people so weary. The moment is favour- 
able. How long will it last? A sudden change may come quickly. 
The Nazi demon has been exorcised. If the winter is weathered 
without too vast a social col'apse, five or ten years may be counted 
on. After that, if Christianity cannot take a hold, there may be 
the danger of the seven devils entering in. 


RATIONAL FARMING 


By H. D. WALSTON 


F the British farmer is to satisfy the consumer he must produce 

more food; to satisfy the farm-worker he must pay higher 
wages ; to satisfy himself and his bank manager he must at least 
maintain his present profits. That is the problem that faces the 
agricultural industry. The only way it can be solved is by increasing 
the efficiency of the industry—in the words of the economists, by step- 
ping up its PMH.* This can be done either by mechanisation or by 
increasing the skill of the workers in the industry. A machine will 
enable a man to produce more than he could on his own, but it is 
extravagant to employ a machine for only a few months or a few 
weeks in the year and let it stand idle for the rest of the time. The 
“economic argument against mechanisation is that it entails heavy 
capital expediture and high standing charges by way of interest on 
capital and depreciation. These are only justified if the machine is 
in constant use. With a seasonal occupation like farming it is not 
easy to ensure that this happens. 

The same holds good equally of capital equipment other than 
machinery—buildings, water-supplies, fences. This is particularly 
important in stock-farming. Stock-farming differs from arable- 
farming not only in that the crops grown are different, but that the 
lay-out of the fields is different also. In arable-farming the larger 
the field the better, whereas in stock-farming it is necessary to par- 
tition the fields off into small units to ensure good grazing and to 
give shelter to the cattle. Each of these small fields should have its 
own water-supply. The cost of this is considerable—in some parts 
of the country it may well amount to {15 an acre. Such an expen- 
diture is justified if each acre so fenced and watered is 
to be used constantly for stock. If, however, a mixed rotational 
system of farming is practised, this means that the field, in spite 





* Output per man-hour. 
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of being fenced and watered for stock, will for at least five Years 
out of ten, and possibly for ten years out of fifteen, be used fo; 
arable production and have no stock in it. 

In other words, to keep a given head of stock under such 
system of farming means that at least twice as many acres, and 
possibly three times as many, must be fenced and watered. The 
capital required for fencing and watering under such a system wil] 
be two or three times as great as if the farm concentrated on stock- 
keeping. In the old days, when by far the larger proportion of pro. 
duction-costs was taken up by wages and feeding-stuffs, and standing 
charges accounted for only a minute percentage of the total costs, 
this argument was of little importance, but as wages increase the 
necessity for labour-saving devices becomes greater. In order to 
reduce standing charges these devices must be put to the fullest 
possible use. The same argument holds good with machinery. Ip 
the old days the only source of power on the -farm was the 
horse, which could be used for a var:ety of operations throughout 
the year. Now the source of power is the tractor, but there is a far 
greater variety of tractors than there was of horses, some being 
suitable for heavy work, such as ploughing, and others for light 





haulage work. A light haulage tractor is uneconomical if used for | 
ploughing, and a ploughing tractor is uneconomical for use on the | 


lighter jobs. Here, too, for efficient production each implement 
must be used for the maximum possible time for the job to which 
it is best suited. 

Labour is only another aspect of the same problem. Rising 
wages make it ever more necessary to get the maximum output 
from each man. This means that a man experienced in one form 
of farming should be encouraged to make the fullest possible use 
of that experience and not waste his time on other jobs which 
require a different form of skill. A good cowman should not spend 
half his time carrying muck or hoeing mangolds, while a good 
tractor-driver should not have to get off his tractor te help with 
the milking. To those unacquainted with farming the answer 
would seem obvious—farms must be arranged in large units so as 
to give full scope for specialised equipment of all kinds and special- 
ised labour. However advisable such a course may be in theory, 
in practice it is not practical politics. Agriculture in this country 
is composed of small farms ; approximately 80 per cent. of the total 
holdings are under roo acres in size It is manifestly impossible to 
combine ten or twenty of such holdings into one large unit, scrap- 
ping most of the equipment and machinery and dispossessing most 
of the farmers. The only practical solution is a complete reversal 
of the war-time Government policy of mixed rotational farming. 
Instead, a firm lead must be given by the Ministry of Agriculture 
towards specialisation. We can only retain the existing social 
structure of our agriculture and at the same time increase its out- 
put per man (which, as has been said, is the only way of satisfying 
the legitimate requirements of consumer, farmer and farm-worker) 
by adopting a policy of specialisation. This will allow even small 
holdings of 30 or 40 acres, and certainly those of 100 to 150 acres, 
to increase their output, to reduce their costs and te compete with 
industry in wage-levels. 

This can be shown by taking as an example a 150-acre farm 
operated (a) as a mixed farm according to the present accepted 
scheme, and (b) as a specialised farm. In the first case, all 150 
acres of this farm would have to be fenced and watered for stock, 
although not more than §0 at one time would be down to grass. 
There would be 12 to 15 milch cows with young stock, a couple of 
horses and a few pigs. There would be one medium-sized general- 
purpose tractor, a drill and a binder, each costing about £100, and 
each being used for a maximum of ten days in the year, 60 to 70 
acres of corn, 10 to 1§ acres of clover and the balance roots and 
green fodder for the cattle. The size of the farm would not 
warrant a tractor large enough to do the heavy jobs economically, 
yet it would have to be used for ploughing, being the only tractor 
on the farm. It would, therefore, have to be too large to be able 
to do the light work economically, and much of this would be 
done by horses. The dairy herd would be roo small to 
warrant a first-class full-sime cowman, but if he were to have any 
time off at all his place would be taken by an even less skilled 
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man. The rest of the livestock on the farm also would be 
looked after by non-specialists. There would not be enough work 
to keep the tractor-driver fully occupied on his tractor, so much 
of his time would be spent doing other jobs. 

If, on the other hand, this were a specialised dairy farm, it could 
carry a herd of 50 milch cows and young stock, and would be 
almost entirely a grassland farm. A few acres, would be under 
arable crops, but these would be entirely for home consumption 
by the dairy herd. Heavy work, such as the ploughing necessary 
for growing these crops, would be done by an outside contractor 
with the most suitable machinery, and he would also harvest them. 
The light work on the farm, including hay-making, hoeing and 
haulage, would be done either by horses or a light, specialised 
tractor. Thus such machinery as there was would be in more or 
less constant use, and the labour would be employed 
the whole time on specialised jobs. This would lead to a really 
efficient production, so that it would be possible to pay higher 
wages than on the mixed farm, and at the same time it would be 
economical to put more capitai into fixed equipment 

It is true that there are some difficulties associated with this type 
of farming, but they are drawbacks that can be overcome by 
Government action. The chief of these is the risk of disposing 
of the produce. If you have a variety of things to sell it is not so 
important if some of them cannot find a ready market. If you 
have only one commodity, it is essential that you should know 
that there is a market for it, and what the price will be. Long- 
term contracts for agricultural produce can meet this difficulty. 
Disease is another potential source of trouble, but modern re- 
search, coupled with an extension of the present panel system of 
veterinary service, and supplemented if necessary by some form of 
livestock insurance, will do away with most of the risk from this 
source. In any case, specialisation must not be confused with 
monoculture. A specialised arable farm will grow wheat, oats, 
barley and certain root crops; a market garden will have many 
different forms of vegetables, as well as flowers; a dairy farm, 
besides selling milk, will sell young stock and perhaps keep pigs 
to dispose of the surplus milk. We do not want the single-crop 
farmer ; we want the specialist in place of the Jack of all Trades. 


ITALIAN BORDERLAND 


By AN VIIIith ARMY OFFICER 

LONG Italy’s northern frontiers today recent history can be 
read on the signposts and milestones. Over the doors of the 
small hotels in the South Tirol, where in 1918 “ Albergo” was 
written for the first time, now stands “Gasthaus” in neat Gothic 
script. The village signposts have been changed: “Campaccio ” 
has become “ Kompatsch,” “ Oris” has become “ Eyrs.” On the 
white engraved milestones the Germans had carefully erased the 
final “o” of “ Merano.” Since the A'to Adige was reoccupied by 
American and Italian troops, the “o” has been replaced in black 
paint in an untidy hand. Meanwhile the Italian soldiers and German- 
speaking peasants sit at neighbouring tables in the cafés, both fiercely 
discussing the future of their disputed borderland. Away to the 
east, along the frontier between Trieste and Tarvisio, it is the same 
story. “Gorizia” has become “ Gorica,” “Caporetto” has become 
“Kaborid.” Every wall is plastered with slogans—“ Zivel Tito,” 
“Long live the Jugo-Slav [Vth Army.” During its occupation 
Tito’s army surpassed even the Italians in its enthusiasm for the 
paintbrush. The number of hammers and sickles and Partisan 
stars per square foot of wall-space is greater even than in the great 
cities of north-west Italy. And because the Italians have not re- 
assumed control of Venezia Giulia, the slogans remain, and the 
Slovenes of the valleys are able to see the names of their villages 
written in their own language for the first time for twenty-five years. 
In the officers’ messes and soldiers’ billets of North Italy and 
Austria there is much talk of the Yugoslavs and Russians, and little 
of it is friend!y. Those who were in Trieste or Klagenfurt during 
the first tense days speak of the “rabble” of Tito’s army. Stories 
circulate—and are believed—of large-scale looting and raping by 
the Russians; of wholesale shooting of disp!aced Russians returned 
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to their countrymen from British-occupied areas ; of a Communist 
reign of terror over all the lands east of the last British sentry. 
Exaggerated rumours spread in every army, and are often harmless. 
In this case they will soon do permanent damage to relations between 
ourselves and the Yugoslavs and Russians. Nothing could please the 
Austrians and certain Italians more. The rumours, of course, have 
a substratum of truth, but while the frontiers are rigidly sea'ed it 
is impossible either to confirm or discredit them. Undoubtedly the 
Russians are removing stocks of goods and machinery, even furniture, 
from Austria ; to them this is not loot but reparations. 

It is true that the Russians are ruthless with Ukrainians or 
Cossacks returned to them from the German army. It is true that 
our displaced persons’ camps are full of men and women who beg 
us not to send them back to the Russians or Tito’s Yugoslavia. It 
is true that the British troops who entered Trieste were greeted as 
liberators, and that the first trucks to enter Graz after the Russian 
withdrawal were in a few minutes knee-deep in flowers. All this 
makes a disturbing picture. But it is an incomplete picture. The 
memory of the British public—which includes the British Army—is 
notoriously short. We perhaps have a right to forget the Italian 
“stab-in-the-back ” of 1940, or the Italian bombing of London. We 
are certainly right to remember recent Italian contributions to our 
victory—the record of the Italian divisions in the line, the work of 
the Partisans, and the friendship and hospitality shown to thousands 
of British soldiers by humble Italians. But we have no right to forget 
what Germans and Austrians did in Russia, nor the contribution 
of the Italians towards reducing large parts of Yugoslavia to a chaos 
of misery and starvation and civil war. Nor should we forget the 
Italians’ treatment of their Slovene minority between the two wars. 
We should remember that the Russians and Yugoslavs have been 
our allies since 1941—not co-belligerents since 1943—and that at 
one period Tito’s armies were engaging as many German divisions 
as were the whole of the Allied Armies in Italy. 

A great effort of the imagination is required of us. We have had 
our cities devastated by bombs and rockets, but we have never seen 
the invader on our own soil. We must try to imagine the feelings 
of the Russian soldier who, after marching for hundreds of miles 
through his own country, deliberately scorchea and looted and de- 
populated, arrived in Austria and saw the trim prosperous farm- 
steads with their flowers and fat cows and well-fed children. We 
must try to imagine the grim struggle for survival of Tito’s partisans 
in the mountains o: Bosnia and Montenegro. It is hard for the 
British soldier, accustomed to regular rations and his weekly 
N.A.A.F.I. issue of 50 free cigarettes, to picture an army forced 
to find its own food from the land on which it is fighting. Perhaps 
even the British Army, had it fought under these conditions for 
over four years, might have been a bit of a “rabble” when it 
entered Trieste. 

The gap between east and west does exist, but if we are to survive 
in the world of the atomic bomb it must be bridged. On July 25th, 
the second anniversary of Mussolini’s fall, there was a great political 
demonstration in Trieste. The streets of the town bloomed with 
red flags and hammers and sickles. The Union Jack and the Stars 
and Stripes were also carried in the procession. There were shouts 
of “ Morte ai Fascisti,” and the Internationale was sung. But the 
slogans were written in two languages, Italian and Slovene. The 
flags of Italy and Yugoslavia were carried side by side, each with 
the Partisan star in the centre. And the slogan most frequently seen 
was “ Viva la fratellanza Italo-Slovena.” 

Here is an attempt to bridge the gap which we should surely 
support. International co-operation should not be allowed to become 
a Communist monopoly. But talk of a Yugoslav “rabble” or of 
Russian atrocities is not enough. Eastern Europe will not be governed 
as Great Britain js governed for many years to come. And we who 
have never personally experienced German tyranny are easily 
shocked. “An eye for an eye” is a poor principle on which to 
build a better world. But we must try to understand the brutal 
facts of history behind our allies’ actions, and make the effort of 
imagination. There are all too few signs of a similar effort from 
their side. But unless we make the attempt, we of the west have 
no right to ask the east to see our point of view. 
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SINGAPORE 
By EWART SWANSTON 

URING the days of rumour and recrimination that followed 
D the fall of Singapore in February, 1942, there came into being 
a legend, as partial explanation of the catastrophe, which our tri- 
umphant return will for the time being have served to scotch but 
hardly to kill. The British, it seemed, had “no roots” in a country 
they had first grabbed, or, at least, taken means to dominate, through 
greed, and then lost through incompetence, and had failed com- 
pletely to ingratiate themselves with its native populations, and 
induce in them any spirit or inclination to join in its defence under 
attack by a third party. The theory unwarrantably launched by a 
handful of newspaper correspondents, both American and British, 
that Malaya fell because it was rotten to the core gained a 
disastrous currency. That so fatally damaging a misconception of 
the facts concerning British Malaya, and our connection with it, 
should have called forth no official correction either at the time or 
since, is a complete mystery. Fortunately, there is plenty of evidence 
now available enabling the necessarily superficial accounts of war 
correspondents cabled back during the stress and strain of with- 
drawal and disaster to be put in proper perspective. 

Let it be said then—and said quickly, before 21,000 unfortunate 
British men, women and children, after three and a-half years 
in Japanese prison and internment camps, begin to disembark, as 
they shortly will do, on the shores of that homeland upon which 
their thoughts and longings have for so long been fixed—that the 
“ no roots” legend is just plain rubbish, that the “ fifth column” of 
Malay, Chinese and Indian collaborators is similarly seen, on ex- 
amination, to dissolve into moonshine, and that the alleged columnists 
of whatever race, creed, or colour were not only singularly well 
treated under our administration, but well aware of that fact, and 
very appreciative of it, expressing their gratitude in most practical 
form by extending, in scores of authenticated instances, and often 
at great risk to themselves, help and succour to our troops on the 
long retreat down the country, to our sorely tried womenfolk in the 
dreadful period of last-minute evacuation, and, when opportunity 
offered, to captives and internees during their long years of im- 
prisonment. 

Assertions are, of course, not disposed of merely by being 
contradicted. Let me explain, therefore, that I have lately been 
given the opportunity of tracing, interviewing, and taking state- 
ments from as many as possible of the various categories of people 

* available who had first-hand experience of the Malayan campaign. 
These included not only the evacuees and escapees (both men and 
women) who began three years ago to drift back to this country 
via Australia, India, South Africa and the Dutch East Indies, but 
service personnel who had spent years in Japanese prison camps 
prior to their rescue and repatriation some time before the end of 
hostilities. One batch of these were survivors from the bombed 
*“Rakuyo Maru,’ others had been freed from camps in the Philip- 
pines when the Americans recaptured those islands. In all, fully a 
hundred such statements were eventually procured. Not one single 
proved case of Fifth Column in Malaya during the campaign came 
to light, and the stories of help given to our people by Malayan 
Asiatics of all races and ranks, from Malay tengkus and Chinese 
towkays to the humble Tamil coolie, are innumerable. It was a 
Tamil labourer who, finding a captured European tied up to a stake 
after torture, and waiting to be shot by the Japanese, crawled through 
the lalang grass, though there were Jap sentries only twenty feet 
away, cut the ropes binding his arms, and cried “ run tuan! ” as he 
wrigg!ed off. The tuan couldn’t, his legs being tied as well, so the 
coolie wriggled back again and freed those too. 

There was the Malay member of a ruling house, himself a senor 
civil servant, and a passenger on the bombed ‘ Kuala’ at Pompong 
Island, who organised the most heroic rescue work there, and saved 
scores of European lives. Conrad could and would have composed 
a whole epic about what Tengku Mahyideen accomplished on that 
tragic occasion, but Conrad is dead, and the Tengku gets an M.B.E. 
Those who know all the story may think a George Cross would 
have been more appropriate. There were the hundreds of Chinese 
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who hardly ever take payment for food, petrol, or even sometimes 
for the boats that gave them their livelihood. Good vigorous haters 
of the Japanese these Chinese, and what artists in sabotage! “ When 
Japanese come,” one Singapore amah gleefully announced to her 
employer, “I pretend to be very nice. Every day take new 
husband, every night cut off head.” 

The food situation has for more than a year been grim in the 
extreme, and the population almost starving, for Malaya, and Singa- 
pore in particular, had always imported huge quantities of rice, 
meat and vegetables. The immense stores of food the British had 
accumulated were still available by the autumn of 1942, but by 1944 
rice was practically unobtainable, except inadequate rations doled 
out to those who worked for the Japanese. It is significant that 
prisoners of war sent from Siam to Singapore were given three 
months’ ration of rice as luggage. There were no food reserves, 
Tapioca, a crop wasteful of the soil, was planted all over the place, 
and had become the main diet. Markets remained open, but no 
vegetables. Fish was scarce, since the military took all the supplies, 
There was no flour and no bread. There were no cats and dogs. 

Almost 80 per cent. of Singapore’s population are Chinese. They 
have remained throughout the occupation quite open in their sym- 
pathy with British prisoners, inspiring a healthy fear in the Japanese. 
who have never felt they could trust them, even as labourers, for fear 
of sabotage. It seems they were willing to cash any English officer’s 
cheque for a commission of Io per cent., a sure sign of confidence in 
the return of the British. A still more striking demonstration of this 
was the offer, by an Asiatic firm of opticians in Singapore (name 
not remembered by the prisoners who vouched for it, but probably 
Chinese), to supply British prisoners of all ranks needing them with 
spectacles to their own prescriptions, without payment until after 
the war. Of this most useful service scores of prisoners took advan- 
tage, the Japanese, strangely enough, collaborating by forwarding 
many spectacles when ready to various camps in S:am. The Indian 
and Malay communities were numerically unimportant in Singapore 
Temperamentally, they could not be expected to display openly thei: 
distaste for the Japanese régime, which it would seem accorded 
them favours and preferential treatment refused to the Chinese. The 
Malay seemed as a rule too scared to show sympathy to British 
prisoners of war. Many Indians were dragooned and persuaded into 
joining Subhas Chundra Bose’s Free India movement, which received 
tremendous publicity in the days when its members were trumpeted 
as prominent in the Japanese invasion of India in 1943. By 1944 
these Indians were worrying about what was going to happen tc 
them when the British returned, and will be cheered by the under- 
taking already given that their cases will be individually examined, 
and as lenient a view as possible taken of their default under duress. 

What emerges from the whole picture is that fully a year ago 
the Japanese were seen, in the eyes of all Singapore city, to have 
failed completely to live up to the promises they held out both te 
themselves and the people of Malaya regarding the good things 
certain to flow from their New Order. Many of the city’s one-time 
560,000 inhabitants have been dumped on the mainland to fend for 
themselves. All have suffered terribly by the loss of a livelihood for 
long-sustained on a worldwide trade in rubber and tin, and on the 
biggest entrep6t commerce of the Far East. Decay has markedly 
corroded a city once proud of its health, its fine buildings, streets 
and social amenities. A harmonious community, possibly more 
racially mixed than in any other city in the world, was subjected to a 
harsh military rule imposed on a Chinese population obviously biding 
its time before turning against an old and hated enemy. 


Despite the strenuous attempt made to suppress the use of 
English, the old street names continue to exist, and British stamps 
carrying the face of King George VI have continued to be used 
throughout Malaya, though overprinted by the Japanese. Neither 
the temporary rulers nor their temporary subjects can have escaped 
the conclusion that all that had gone and was good was the creation 
of British rule, and all that could be retained and developed was 
equally a bequest from the past. The Japanesc have done nothing 
with their conquest to serve the people. We need have no mis- 
givings about the feelings with which Singapore is today welcoming 
the advance guard of an all-British army of liberation. 
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THE POLE AND HIS HOME 
By JOZEF BANASIK 

UCH space has been given lately in the press to what is known 
M as the Polish question. It is significant that this problem 
should have attracted attention even in the midst of political and 
other preoccupations in Great Britain. To a foreign observer 
it remains obvious that the British public is not at ease over the 
state of affairs existing at present in that particular sector. Avoiding 
however a general analysis, for which I am not qualified, I should 
like to draw attention to a special group of readers of The Spectator, 
small though they are in number, whom the future of Poland affects 
in the most direct and personal way. I mean my compatriots, the 
Poles in England, and especially those in the fighting forces. Being 
one of them, I feel I am in a position to indicate what the average 
Polish soldier, sailor and airman thinks and feels today. First and 
above all, most of his attention remains concentrated on his expected 
return home. Ever since the Provisional Government in Warsaw 
received British recognition he has met again and again with sym- 
pathetic and sincere suggestions on the part of his English friends 
that surely now the day is not far off when he will be able to rejoin 
his family whom he left behind more than five years ago. Yet the 
man with the white eagle on his battledress shows a strange restraint 
in manifesting his joy. Why is that so? 

Chiefly because he is gravely concerned about the lack of news 
from his country. It is now more than seven months since the last 
German soldier left Polish territory, but he is not allowed to hear 
from his wife and children. Even during the German occupation 
he did manage to let them know through the Red Cross that he was 
alive, or occasionally to send them a tin of sardines via Lisbon. Now 
even that little has been cut. Meanwhile the thought of the coming 
winter fills his heart with anxiety. Other continental countries have 
already received large supplies from UNRRA, while Poland, the 
first ally, remains guarded by a wall of silence. The Polish soldier 
does not understand this situation ; he fears that it indicates nothing 
pleasant for him. Secondly, and contrary to the widespread opinion, 
your ally does not believe in a war between the western democracies 
and Soviet Russia. Nor does he want it. He knows that an 
armed conflict is in nobody’s interest. It would achieve nothing but 
a further set-back to our civilisation; and once again his country 
would be the one to suffer most. It is a deep conviction of the 
Polish warrior’s that while peace is essential for exhausted humanity 
it is an absolute and prime condition for any reconstruction of his 
devastated country. 

Of this devastation he has a very realistic picture ; very recently 
a British observer reported that in the whole of Europe there was 
no other city the destruction of which could stand comparison with 
the ruin of Warsaw. He also realises that he has lost some eight 
millions of his compatriots—a loss beyond repair in the life of a 
nation, especially when it involves practically the whole of the 
educated class. On top of this, one generation of youth has grown 
up without any education, away from schools, and in conditions that 
can only breed banditry. Our national economy has been wrecked. 
There is no currency in Poland today, and no standard of exchange. 
Together with our eastern territories we have lost all our oil, and 
practically the whole of our mineral resources. Yes, the Polish 
soldier realises that the damage we sustained is beyond estimation 
and that it will take generations to heal the wounds. 

But it is in his moral convictions that the Pole has suffered the 
severest blow. After all it was for great ideals alone, and in complete 
opposition to material considerations, that he came into this war. 
Do not forget that six years ago he was the first to prove that freedom 
means to him more than life. His Foreign Secretary ended his last 
broadcast with these memorable words: “ Even if we lose everything 
one thing will remain—Honour—and that to us means a great 
deal.” Indeed it did. It was in this spirit that the Polish soldier on 
the battlefield of Kutno threw one cavalry charge after another 
against the iron belt of the invading Teutonic armour. Having an 
unshakable faith in Britain and her guarantees, he knew that his 
sacrifice would not be in vain. Overwhelmed in the field he went 
underground, carrying on the ceaseless battle until it reached its 
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final peak in the heroic and tragic defence of Warsaw last autumn. 
Those who managed to escape joined their British ally, taking their 
share in the victories of Tobruk and Cassino, in the air over Britain 
and in the Atlantic. Meanwhile, with the growing Russian influence, 
things were getting steadily worse for Poland in the political field. 
The first great warning came from Teheran. For the exiled Polish 
pilgrim it marked the end of the Atlantic Charter, and the abandon- 
ment of justice in the coming new shape of the world. The agree- 
ments reached in Moscow and Yalta found him bewildered and 
hopelessly distressed. Today he is alarmed to the highest degree. 
Whatever his opinions or education may be, he feels—-above all—that 
Poland has been treated with bitter injustice. His English friends 
ask him sometimes whether he thinks that England has “let his 
nation down.” It is better to leave the question unanswered. 

But he feels deep resentment when he is told that what has hap- 
pened to his country is a “just thing.” And it hurts him when he is 
called anti-democratic or pro-Nazi. He knows himself that at the 
conference tables he has become a problem and a tiresome one. The 
Polish soldier, Britain’s first and most faithful ally, feels somehow 
disowned. And that is the cause for his greatest anxiety. After 
all, on Britain’s constant and wholehearted support in every sector 
depends his survival and his entire future. He is being drawn by 
the east, but his entire past and tradition belong to the west. The 
choice was made for him by his first historical King one thousand 
years ago, when he refused the offer of the missionaries from 
Byzantium and received those from Rome. For ten centuries we 
stood between the Dnieper and the Carpathians, defending western 
civilisation against all the attacks that Asia threw against Europe, 
and winning as a reward the proud name: Antemurale Christianitatis. 
As often happens with people that live on the borders, we have 
become even more attached to our Latin inheritance than nations 
which dwelt west of us, and therefore enjoyed greater security. 
Today it would be futile to try to switch us over to the east. It is 
not possible, and if forced upon us it will mean our end. 

Yet in this very issue the Pole sees also his great mission. Having 
in mind the irreconcilable differences between the east and the west, 
he remembers also that his country, in virtue of its geographical 
position, is predestined to become the region where “ the twain shall 
meet.” He considers it his task to see that this point of meeting 
shall be a bridge, and not a wall. Your Pole will cling to the west ; 
that he cannot help ; but once master in his own house he desires 
to live in peace and understanding with the east. This question of 
mastery is the main reason for his present hesitation. The Polish 
soldier knows how to take risks and he is prepared to face them, 
but he sees no point in going back if it just means a new stage 
towards slavery, or what he describes as “Siberia.” His British 
friends may not appreciate that anxiety, but let them remember that 
the reasons for it are older than Communism, and also, that Poland 
today is surrounded by Russian-held territories on all sides. 

At the same time there is nothing that the Polish soldier longs 
more for than a speedy return home. Your hospitality has been 
kind and charming, but he is tired of being away from his country 
so long. Also he feels that his presence there is badly needed. He 
knows that he may provide that foundation-stone on which the new 
building of the nation shall stand. Meanwhile you must forgive him 
if at times his nerves seem to show little resistance. Remember that 
the account of his energy is out of balance for some six years now. But 
there is no need to worry about his choice, or the difficulty of pro- 
viding him with some foreign passport. The Polish soldier knows 
his heart. Once he sees that his home-coming is humanly possible 
he will go home without wasting a day. 





THE Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 303. per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 
panied by a remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Sloane Square the other day I met a friend who had just been 

demobilised. I asked him what he meant to do now. “Well,” 
he answered, “as a matter of fact, I was thinking of writing a book. 
Tell me, since you know about these things, how does one write a 
book?” I gazed across that ungainly Square towards the bright 
facade of Peter Jones. “Many years ago,” I said—a trifle senten- 
tiously perhaps—“I asked Somerset Maugham how one wrote a 
play. He gave me excellent advice.” “ And what was that advice? ” 
my friend asked me. “He said, ‘ Well, you get an idea ; and then 
you write a p-p-p-play about it.’” “ Yes, I see,” my friend murmured, 
and thereat we went our different ways across pavements glistening 
in September rain. I realised, as I walked, that I had not been 
helpful. I realised that having written books myself, I should have 
asked the man to luncheon and explained at length to him how the 
thing is done. I realised that on that afternoon of all afternoons 
I should have been in a mood of philanthropic helpfulness, since on 
that very morning I had typed the last words of the final chapter 
of a book on which I had been engaged for two years. I should 
have been filled with a mood of achievement and lassitude, of 
melancholy and delight, such as assailed Gibbon on the night of 
June 27th, 1787, when he paced his acacia walk having just blotted 
the last words of the Decline and Fall. I should have been more 
communicative and less selfish. I should have told him that the 
first essential is to know what one wishes to say ; that the second 
essential is to decide to whom one wishes to say it. Once one has 
chosen the theme and selected the audience, then the book more or 
less should write itself. But would that have been helpful to a 
young officer recently demobilised? And how, after all, does one 
really write a book? 

* * * . 

I am not thinking, of course, about creative writing. I am well 
aware that the poets and the novelists do not, as Aristotle observed, 
“create what they create by taking thought ; but owing rather to 
natural temperament and in a mood of ecstasy.” I am thinking 
rather of those who, being gifted with average industry and certain 
powers of narrative, wish to record in written form either their 
own experiences or the experiences of others. The creative writers 
stand in a class apart ; they possess a special gift, such as that which 
enables a painter to paint or a pianist to play ; they are driven by 
some inner daemon who afflicts them with strange spasms of intui- 
tion interspersed with long blanks of discouragement; their days 
and nights are disturbed by the conflict between their sense of power 
and their consciousness of powerlessness ; they “learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.” The ordinary writer, the man who “ thinks 
of writing a book,” lives in a more equable climate, and remains un- 
affected by the typhoons and the doldrums of genius ; he can, with 
ordinary skill and attention, navigate his little ship through quiet 
seas. If he has a good story to tell, whether it be first-hand or 
second-hand, his task is almost mechanical. It is as if he were 
building a house. He must start with some idea of the size and 
proportions of the house he wants to build; he must have some 
conception of the relation between surfaces and decoration; he 
must remain constantly aware of the purposes for which the house 
is intended ; and thereafter he must assemble his materia] in the 
right order and fit it neatly and efficiently into place. If he starts 
with the intention of building a bungalow and then determines that 
he will turn it into a hotel the resultant effect is likely to become 
confused. If he begins in lath and plaster and later decides to try 
a little brick-work, the ultimate impression will not be orderly. 
Yet with ordinary sense and prevision he should be able to avoid 
such discrepancies. And there are, I suppose, certain suggestions 
which one can make to him which may save undue wastage of energy 
and time. 

* « * * 

The man who sets out to “write a book” about his own experi- 
ences may imagine that the problem of proportion, the actual plan, 
will be determined by the chronological sequence. This is an in- 
correct assumption. Only those who possess an acute sense of 
audience realise ‘that those passages of time which interest them 


personally are not necessarily the passages which will interest their 
readers. Most adults, for instance, have a nostalgic affection for 
their own childhood which is rarely communicable to those whose 
associations have been different. Many autobiographical writers 
tend to dwell lovingly and at length on passages of time which for 
them are illumined by an experience which they are too reticent 
to relate; their readers, being ignorant of the significant event, 
fail to be warmed by the required glow of reminiscence. It often 
occurs, moreover, that a man who is recounting his own adventures 
is unduly interested in the mood of anticipation which surrounded 
him before the adventures began ; he will thus tend to devote dis- 
proportionate space to his prelude, to “the journey out,” without 
realising that the reader is becoming impatient. The purely chrono- 
logical method, moreover, unless it is firmly controlled, is apt too 
accurately to reflect the intermittences of actual life. It is seldom 
that adventure moves in a continuous curve from prelude, through 
climax, to solution ; there is liable to occur a suspension or, what 
is worse, a repetition, of climax; that in itself may prove an 
interesting theme ; but it requires skill and management on the part 
of the writer to convince the reader that these gaps and repetitions 
are due to competence rather than to incompetence. 


* * * * 


The man who writes the narrative of his own experiences 
should thus realise that time is measured, not by the amount of 
seconds it absorbs, but by the intensity of experience it contains ; 
and that unless he can communicate to his readers an intensity of 
experience similar to his own he will find that the chronological 
method complicates, instead of simplifying, his proportions. On the 
other hand, the man who writes the story of other men’s experiences 
(the man, that is, who writes biography or history) is less exposed 
to such subjective dislocations ; for him the time-sequence does in 
fact constitute a useful blue-print. His task is to arrange and to 
interpret a vast mass of material in such a manner as to provide 
a true and lucid narrative; and as such his difficulty is almost 
wholly one of preparation and arrangement. The beginner who 
decides to write a history or a biography should realise that his main 
difficulty will not be the actual writing of the narrative but the pre- 
vious absorption and arrangement of his material. I recommend, for 
what it is worth, the following procedure. The intending biographer 
or historian should first purchase a very large, and if possible a 
loose-leaved, note-book. He should then acquire the most detailed 
standard work upon his subject. He should then devote much time 
and trouble to summarising in his note-book the facts and com- 
ments contained in the standard work. If he does this carefully, 
legibly and methodically, if he above all leaves himself a large 
amount of space for subsequent additions, he will then after much 
toil have before him the main outlines of the narrative to which he 
wishes to give his personal interpretation. Thereafter he will read all 
available works or documents bearing on his subject, and will 
insert in his note-book all the additional material he ac- 
quires. He must have the energy and the patience to write out 
these references in full, so that in the end his note-book contains, 
correctly arranged, far more material than he can possibly use. He 
can then discard all works of reference and use his note-book as the 
sole quarry from which to build his house. 

* * a 7 


Had I said all this to my demobilised friend in Sloane Square 
should I have encouraged or discouraged him? There are other 
things I might have said. I might have warned him of the dark 
days when his book would grow stale to him as the sound of his 
own voice. I might have warned him that there would come 
moments when his material, however carefully arranged, would 
become disorganised and flap round him in confusion like a colony 
of rooks. I might have warned him that there would come a time 
when he hated his characters and his narrative with a wearied 
loathing. And I could have told him that the morning would come 
when he would write the last word of the last chapter and walk 
elatedly thereafter upon pavements glistening in September rain. 
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THE THEATRE 
“ Rosmersholm.’’ At the Torch Theatre. 


SoME time ago I had occasion to notice an excellent production by 
Mr. Basil Ashmore of Strindberg’s Easter at the little Gateway 
Theatre, South Kensington, and now Mr. Ashmore is responsible 
for a superb production of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm for a short season 
of three weeks at another small repertory theatre, “ The Torch,” in 
Wilton Street, near Hyde Park Corner. Handicapped as these 
enterprising young groups of actors are by the inadequacy and ill- 
equipment of the small stages on which they have to work and by 
the limited size of their audiences (the Torch holds just under a 
hundred people), nevertheless it is true to say that virtually all the 
living art of the theatre in London today is in their hands. Last 
Sunday Mr. James Agate asserted that out of thirty Londen theatres 
“only six are conceivably available for the young, arriving, experi- 
mental playwright.” I think he puts the figure far too high, for I 
know of none of the large accessible London theatres that is thus 
available. It is a well-known fact that the serious, intelligent public 
has largely deserted the theatre since it is not catered for there. 
There is more chance for a young experimental dramatist in Paris, 
the United States and Moscow (is not Mr. Priestley’s new play 
to be seen first in Moscow?) than in London, and this in spite of 
the truly colossal success of the Old Vic Repertory Company at the 
New Theatre and of Mr. Gielgud’s at the Haymarket. But both 
the Old Vic and Mr. Gielgud have to play for safety in the 
classics and established authors. Why? Because to run a theatre 
in London is a gamble and not an economic proposition on a sound 
enough basis to permit of marketing new wares. 

Shaw’s Arms and the Man, Tchekhov’s Uncle Vanya and Shakes- 
peare’s Richard III filled the New. Theatre to standing room with a 
new, enthusiastic public. This public is now waiting for the Old 
Vic Repertory Company to open again. But dare they open with 
a new play by an unknown author? No, since in a week they could 
lose so much money as to have to close the theatre down at once. 
Long ago Mr. Harley Granville-Barker pointed out that the expenses 
of a London theatre were so high that no play could be kept on long 
enough to find its audience, it must be practically full from the 
very first night to avoid colossal losses. The position has got worse 
since his day, and as Mr. Agate rightly says the only hope lies in 
“scattering the theatre "—that is, leaving the West End and alli its 
syndicates of speculators and gamblers. 

Well, the process has started, and the future hope of the theatre lies 
in these small repertory theatres starting in the outer precincts of the 
Metropolis. At the Torch Theatre the reader may see a production 
of Rosmersholm which, as far as acting is concerned, could hardly 
be bettered. Certainly it is the most moving performance of this 
great play that I have ever seen. I have nothing but praise for the 
magnificent performance by Joan Miller as Rebecca, and she was 
most ably supported by Kynaston Reeves as Kroll and by David 
Markham as Rosmer. A dazzling piece of virtuosity by Esmé Percy 
as Ulric Brendel contributed to make the production a truly notable 
stage event, and I strongly recommend my readers to lose no time 
in visiting the unpretentious but genuine little theatre. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 








“ The Southerner” and ‘‘ Food—Secret of the Peace.” At the 
London Pavilion. ‘*Dillinger.” At the Dominion and New 
Victoria.——*‘ Perfect Strangers.”’ At the Empire. ‘* To the 


Shores of Iwo Jima.’’ At the New Gallery 


Ir The Southerner had been twice as long I should still have 
wanted to see more’ of it and this is in spite of the fact that I have 
never been very fond of that old film script about the Man, the 
Woman and the Soil. You know the situation. The couple who 
take a plot of land and a tumbledown shack so that they can be 
their own masters. The cold winter which brings hunger and the 
spring which brings sickness and trouble. The quarrel with the 
neighbour which only resolves itself when they struggle together to 
land the giant old iish. Finally the torrential rain which pounds 
their crop into the soil. And yet Jean Renoir with a master’s touch 
made me feel that I had never heard the story before. From the 
moment the little girl runs into the bush to eat the fox-grapes and 
is followed by her zgranniz, whose greed is stronger than her fear 
of snakes, you are in a real but enchanted world. This is life and 
these are human beings whose fortunes we follow with such absorbed 
attention. Not the conventional mannequins we are usually shown, 
but living people with human emotions and relationships. Renoir, 
who understood so well his own French people, has at last grown up 
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again in America and he sees that country with a clear eye and a 
warm heart. All the way through the film the characters are so 
well understood that never for a moment do any of them falter 
or cease to ring completely true. And this is true of everything 
that happens in the film. The strange, vicious fight with the beer 
bottles in the bar, the behaviour of the warped neighbour in the 
affair of the milk, the pigs and the idiot and the hilarious, drunken, 
wedding party. And yet although they ring true they are unlike 
anything that we have seen on the American screen. All the 
actors seem to have been inspired to forget their old tricks and get 
inside the people they are playing. Betty Field, who can with a 
small smile make any other Hollywood star look like a marble 
Statue, is excellent as the wife, and Zachary Scott is a worthy partner 
for her. Beulah Bondi presents a terrifyingly accurate picture of 
an old age which is verging on second childhood. This is definitely 
a film to see not only because it is a fine piece of film making but 
because it is first-class entertainment. 

There is a nice piece of cold factual reporting in the film Dillinger. 
This film lacks all the flash and sparkle of the great gangster epics 
but is probably a good deal nearer the truth than they were. It 
tells the story of one of America’s more notorious criminals and it 
tells it in such a way that one’s attention is held withour one 
enjoying the experience at all. A gangster’s life as shown here 
consists of a few moments’ excitement with revolvers and tear gas 
interspersed with many months in hiding, sitting about in dreary 
back rooms, or spells of a few years in prison. In its dead-pan way 
it is a neat piece of film making, and the acting of Lawrence Tierney 
as Dillinger and Anne Jeffreys as his rather dim girl-friend exactly 
fits the mood of the film. The lest sequence, where she takes 
him to the cinema for his first outing after months indoors, is 
extremely exciting. She has informed against him, and while the 
police surround the building ready to shoot as scon as he comes 
out, he sits and enjoys a cartoon. For a moment the gangster and 
his girl become pathetic symbols of a warped attitude w life and 
achieve a certain importance. Then the guns go bang, bang. 

I did not believe one word of Perfect Strangers and I don’t believe 
that anyone else did either. Every now and then there was a flash 
of the old Korda, but it was a very brief flash and then we were back 
in a completely unreal world. The pleasant enough story of a 
husband and wife who join up in the war and who become strangers 
to each other is told with a lack of the sincerity that might have 
made it a very good film. One important point, however. Korda 
and cameraman Perinal have presented us with three extremely 
attractive women and in this pleasant task they have been more 
than helped by the delightful acting of Deborah Kerr, Glynis Johns 
and Ann Todd. 

Food—Secret of the Peace, from the National Film Board of 
Canada, surveys the world food famine. The commentary is very 
good and there are some extraordinary shots of a Black Market 
raid in Paris which tell you more about food shortages than any 
statistics. The other short, from O.W.I., is a colour film of the 
invasion of Iwo Jima and is a frightening reminder that the conquest 
of Japan was more than the dropping of an atomic bomb. 

ALEXANDER SHAW. 


UNDER SENTENCE 


THERE is a wildness still in England that will not feed 

In cages ; it shrinks away from touch of the trainer’s hand ; 
Easy to kill, not easy to keep. It will not breed 

In a zoo for the public pleasure. It will not be planned. 


Do not blame us too much if we, being woodland folk, 
Cannot swell the rejoicing at this new world you make ; 
We, hedge-hoggéd as Johnson, we unused to the yoke 
As Landor, surly as Cobbett (that badger), birdlike as Blake. 


A new scent troubles the air—friendly to you perhaps— 
But we with animal wisdom understand that smell. 

To all our kind its message is guns, ferrets, traps, 
And a Ministry gassing the little holes in which we dwell. 
C. S. Lewis. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers are reminded that notification of change of address 
should reach the office of The Spectator seven clear days before 
the alteration is to take effect. 
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LETTERS TO 


PERIL IN PALESTINE 

Sir,—Brigadier Longrigg’s article in your issue of August 3Ist gives, 
by means of selection and omission, a distorted view of the Palestine 
problem as well as of the obligations of this country. “We are in 
Palestine because in 1920 we accepted a mandate for it,” the writer says, 
thus simplifying the issue, and then speaks of our dual obligations under 
the mandate. But he fails to see the essential difference between the 
status of the Arabs whose “civil and religious rights” are safeguarded 
by the mandate only if they are residents of Palestine, and that of the 
Jews, since the mandate clearly gives recognition to “the historical con- 
nection of the Jewish people with Palestine, and to the grounds for 
reconstituting their national home in that country.” After this, it is 
only a minor—though perhaps not unimportant—detail worth recalling to 
your readers that it was the Zionist Organisation who in their proposals 
to the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference asked that the mandate 
for Palestine should be entrusted to Great Britain. 

Brigadier Longrigg says that no Jewish State was contemplated in 
1917, but forgets to mention that the Royal Commission held a different 
view on the subject, nor does he refer to the evidence to the contrary 
by all the leading statesmen of the day. Far from intending to create 
a new, and explosive, minority problem, the National Home policy was 
to allow the Jewish people to rid themselves of their position as a 
homeless and stateless minority everywhere. Brigadier Longrigg seems 
to think, without quoting any authority for his statement, that Palestine 
could take only some 10 per cent. of the Jewish people. I wonder 
whether he realises that even this figure would give the Jews a majority 
in Palestine? That the development of parliamentary self-government in 
Palestine was subject to the overriding National Home obligation was 
recognised time and again, and as early as 1922 by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
then Colonial Secretary, when he informed the Palestine Arab Delegation 
that “ it is quite clear that the creation at this stage of a national govern- 
ment would preclude the fulfilment of the pledge made by the British 
Government to the Jewish people.” 

The facts of the situation are as follows: (a) Palestine can, according 
to the best authorities, absorb some millions of additional settlers (see 
Palestine, Land of Promise, by W. C. Lowdermilk); (6) The Arab 
peoples have more than half a dozen States with vast under-populated 
and undeveloped territories. Thus their national self-determination is 
not being in any way endangered, whilst the Arabs of Palestine are 
assured of equal rights and prosperous development side by side with a 
Jewish majority. Their economic and social condition in the last twenty- 
five years has already been immeasurably improved ; (c) The Jewish 
people, like every other people, is entitled to self-determination and 
nationhood, and this it can only achieve in Palestine ; (d) Hundreds of 
thousands of Jews in Europe, and increasing numbers overseas, are 
looking to Palestine as their haven and home and are resolved to over- 
come all obstacles placed in their way to the land where they can 
rebuild their life without fearing assimilation, persecution or massacre.— 
Yours faithfully, WYNDHAM DEEDES. 

20 Montfort House, Victoria Park Square, Bethnal Green, E. 2. 


S1r,—If anything is likely to contribute to a state of “ peril in Palestine,” 
it is an alarmist article like that of Brigadier Longrigg, with its exaggera- 
tions and misrepresentations. He alleges that “for twenty-five years the 
Palestine population has fought fiercely and bloodily for its own country 
against alien immigration.” In fact, throughout the inter-war period the 
total duration of the Arab disorders amounted to less than three years. 
In 1920, 1921, 1929 and 1933 the riots lasted only a few days on each 
occasion, and in the rebellion of 1936-39 there was complete peace for 
eight months (from October, 1936, to June, 1937). Your correspondent 
chooses to designate as “alien immigrants” the people who have had 
an uninterrupted connection with Palestine for over 3,000 years, who 
had the only independent State that ever existed in it, and whose 
“ historical connection with Palestine” is expressly recognised in the 
preamble of the Mandate as ground “for reconstituting their national 
home in that country.” 

Brigadier Longrigg’s interpretation of the Mandate is refuted by the 
Report of the Palestine Royal Commission, which states (pp. 38-9): 
“Unquestionably, however, the primary purpose of the Mandate, as 
expressed in its preamble and its articles, is to promote the establishment 
of the Jewish National Home.” (The italics are in the original.) He 
says that the present Zionist conception of the National Home was 
“unintended by the framer or the recipients of the 1917 Declaration.” 
The Palestine Royal Commission wrote (pp 24-5): 

“ Mr. Lloyd George, who was Prime Minister at the time, informed 
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us in evidence: ‘. . . It was contemplated that when the time 
arrived for according representative institutions to Palestine, if the 
Jews had meanwhile responded to the opportunity afforded them by 
the idea of a national home and had become a definite majority of 
the inhabitants, then Palestine would thus become a Jewish Common. 
wealth,’ ” 


The Commission also stated that General Smuts (a member of the 

Imperial War Cabinet when the Declaration was issued) in 1919, Lord 

Robert Cecil in 1917, Sir Herbert Samuel in 1919, and Mr. Winston 

Churchill in 1920 “spoke or wrote in terms that could only mean that 

they contemplated the eventual establishment of a Jewish State.”—Yours 

faithfully, ISRAEL COHEN. 
29 Pattison Road, N.W. 2. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR,—Dans une lettre publiée par Le Spectator 
le 31 aout, le capitaine David S. J. Alexander se plaint que les Frangais 
n’aient pas “ yet realised that the circumstances that led up to the events 
of June, 1940, the acts of the Vichy Government and so many distin- 
guished Frenchmen of the past have left France a third-class world Power.” 

Il semble avoir oublié que ce ne sont pas 1a les seules causes des 
événements de juin 1940 et de leurs suites. Avant d’écrire il eut pu 
réfléchir 4 d’autres responsabilités : 

1. la politique suivie par l’Angleterre 4 l’égard de |’Allemagne entre 
les deux guerres et particuliérement aprés l’avénement de Hitler ; 

2. ’impréparation traditionnelle de ce pays ; 

3. Yordre adressé 4 Lord Gort par le War Office le 26 mai 1940—un 
mois avant l’armistice—de rembarquer ies dix divisions que |’Angleterre 
avait seulement pu mettre en ligne pour s’opposer a la ruée allemande; 

4. la prodigalité avec laquelle ie Bomber Command a déversé 4 tort 
et a travers ses bombes sur la France malgré les protestations véhémentes 
tant du Général de Gaulle que de Vichy ; 

5. si la France n’a pour ainsi dire plus de marine pour représenter 
ses droits de puissance mondiale, c’est que—malgré Mers el Kebir—elle 
a tenu la parole donnée par l’amiral Darlan le 19 juin 1940 a Mr. Alexander 
et 4 l’amiral Sir Dudley Pound, engagement confirmé le méme jour par 
le Président de la Republique, le maréchal Pétain et le ministre des 
Affaires Etrangéres. 

Par ailleurs, le grief fait 4 la France de s’étre montrée trop souvent 
“ revengeful towards her ex-enemies who are in the process of learning 
the democratic way of life,” semble indiquer que le capitaine D. Alexander 
a négligé V’histoire des siécles passés aussi bien que celle des années recentes 
et méconnait le fait que la France n’a pas eu de “Channel” pour la 
protéger contre les invasions qui n’ont cessé de la dévaster périodiquement, 

Ce sont la, je crois, des éléments dont on ne peut faire abstraction si 
on veut étre “realistic and frank,” seule fagon en effet d’établir des 
relations que je souhaite plus que quiconque “deeper and more lasting 
than the Entente Cordiale.” Dans ce monde bouleversé par une guerre 
trop prolongée, l’Angleterre et la France restent en effet les pays les plus 
proches l'un de |’autre—intellectuellement, moralement et politiquement— 
entre les deux géants qui risquent de les écraser sous leur masse.—Trés 
sincérement votre, YvES MENGAND. 

4 Essex Road, Thame, Oxon. 


RHODES SCHOLARS 


S1r,—Janus’s recent paragraph about the revival of Rhodes Schoiarships 
may. possibly give rise to some misunderstanding. As soon as the 
European war ended the Rhodes Trustees made arrangements for the 
immediate restoration of the scholarships wherever possible. Elections will 
shortly be held in Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Rhodesia, 
Bermuda and Malta. A considerable number of additional scholarships, 
many of them confined to ex-Service men, have been created ad hoc to 
compensate, partially at least, for the scholarships suspended during the 
war. Special concessiomsshave been made to ex-Service candidates. But 
Rhodes Scholars are elected, by an elaborate machinery, in different and 
distant parts of the world, and there is always an interval—unavoidable 
by reason of the Oxford collegiate system—of at least nine months between 
their local election and their coming into residence at Oxford. All the 
scholars now about to be elected will therefore come into residence in 
October, 1946, and the only scholars who are coming up in 1945 are 
those who were previously elected and whose scholarships have been post- 
poned or interrupted by war service. Some of these have now obtained 
their release. 
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With regard to the United States, where the machinery of election is 
specially complex, it is more than “doubtful,” as Janus says, whether 
any American Rhodes Scholars will come to Oxford in 1945; it 1s 
impossible. What is doubtful, at this moment of writing, is whether 
elections can be held in time for American Rhodes Scholars to come up 
by October, 1946. That will depend on the decision of Congress about 
the Draft Law. The probability at present is that no newly-elected United 
States Rhodes Scholars will reach Oxford before October, 1947, though 
it is hoped that a number of those elected in 1939, who were prevented 
by the Neutrality Law from taking up their scholarships, will be able 
to do so in 1946. With regard to Janus’s last sentence, I have no 
authority to speak for the Rhodes Trustees, but I think I shall not mis- 
interpret them in saying that there is not the smallest intention of reviving 
the German Rhodes Scholarships either now or within any predictable 
time.—Yours faithfully, C. K. ALLEN. 

Rhodes House, Oxford. 


P.R. AT WORK 


Sir.—One of your readers, at least, 1s grateful for the detailed explanation 
of P.R. given by the Secretary of the P.R. Society in your last issue. 
One point in connection with the 2,426 votes at Cambridge classed as 
“non-transferable” still seems to require clarification. When the votes 
of Dr. Hill were being transferred, what happened to papers on which 
the second preference was given to the Air Commodore who was already 
out of the running? Presumably, such papers were transferred in 
accordance with the third (or fourth) preference, if expressed, and the 
same procedure would be followed in cases where the second preference 
was for Dr. Pickthorn, who already had his quota. The “ non-transfer- 
able” votes would then be those of electors who had not expressed any 
second preference or who had not gone far enough down the list. 
Perhaps Mr. Humphreys will be good enough to complete our political 
education in this respect so that we may come up to the level of the 
electors of Eire—Yours truly, F. S. MARSTON. 

Cambridge and County School. 

[(1) Our correspondent is right in thinking that the third preference is 
substituted for the second when the latter has been cast either for a 
candidate who has already obtained his quota or for one already eliminated, 
(2) The distribution of Hill’s votes was final and decisive, because only 
Harris and Priestley remained, and one of them had to be elected. His 
votes, therefore, went to whichever of the two was the higher on each 
voting paper, regardless of whether the preference was second, third or 
fourth.—Eb., Spectator.] 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION 


Sir,—As a University voter, I hardly think that Mr. Humphreys’s con- 
clusions about the present system of University voting are warranted. 
As far as I can judge, the change in the character of University repre- 
sentation has nothing to do with the system of voting, but is due to the 
gradual growth of opinion among voters that the proper way to use their 
University vote is to select representatives for their personal qualifications, 
not for their support of a particular party. Given that state of mind 
among the bulk of the voters, it is by no means certain that the results 
under the present system would be very different from what they would 
have been under the old. Thus it seems pretty clear that in Oxford 
and the Combined Universities the results would have been the same 
under either system. It might have been different at Cambridge. But 
Mr. Humphreys’s assumption that under the old system everyone who 
gave one vote to Mr. Pickthorn would necessarily have given his other to 
another Conservative is quite unwarranted. 

On the other hand, if the bulk of the voters want to vote on party 
lines, they will return party members, as they did at Cambridge in 
most elections up to the present time. But in that case the state of party 
opinion in a two-member constituency must be misrepresented under 
any system. For the minority must either have an equal representation 
with the majority or no representation at all, and obviously neither of 
these results is proportional representation. In fact, the term “ proportional 
representation,” as applied to a two-member constituency, is absolutely 
meaningless, and should not be used. Nor does any conclusion for or 
against real proportional representation follow from the experience of the 
present system in University constituencies.—I am, Sir, Yours, &c., 

University of Bristol. G. C. FIELD. 


MINISTERS AND MINISTERS 


Sir.—As a man who has made every effort in his power to get the 
present Government returned, I confess to slight irritation at the rather 
supercilious jreatment it is receiving from those who I think should 
know better. The smart Mr. Quintin Hogg corrects a Minister’s grammar 
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and now Janus talks of their “inferiority.” With one or two possible 
exceptions, our new Ministers seem to me, man for man, superior to 
the caretaking Cabinet they succeeded. Some have not had previous 
Cabinet experience, but the remedy for that is in process. With Winston 
Churchill as an object lesson, surely you University chaps must by now 
have discovered that pretty good training for statesmanship can be got 
though utterly different to your own. 

The average Labour Minsster was born in what is now considered a 
slum, in a house without ever a water-tap. He got what passed for 
education in a class of fifty in 2 school fit for a stable under a school- 
master so overtasked with keeping order that the bright boy rarely 
attracted his eye. Possibly a scholarship followed, more likely not. If not, 
straight into a job at fourteen to help the family income. And all the 
while environed by semi-illiterate neighbours with self-education curtailed 
or prohibited by lack of privacy in a small house with a noisy family. 
When, in spite of all this, self-sacrifice begets self-education, character is 
built up and scope for active work in his trade union with ever-widening 
responsibilities follows, we get a man whose whole training has meant the 
surmounting of obstacles, the rejection of temptations, the power to under- 
stand and persuade, and governed by an ever-present urge to improve his 
fellow-men morally, economically and politically. 

Compare such a training with that of the ordinary Conservative Member 
of Parliament or Cabinet Minister, whose every need has been forestalled 
from the cradle onwards, and who hes been helped to surmount all 
obstacles by unlimited education, cultured environment, social amenities 
and, if necessary, the log-rolling of admiring and well-piaced friends. 
One class has met and overcome difficulties from the start, all the time 
and practically unaided. The other class chooses she obstacles it wishes 
to surmount, can afford perfect preparation for the battle and has ample 
aid. It decides to take up a political career, no one gainsays them, 
parents and party finance them. They sparkle (when they car) into 
the House, and their broad ani generous natures inspire them to teach 
their betters grammar. It may, therefore, give them pleasure if I leave 
the indifferent grammarc of this letter uncorrected.—Yours obediently, 

Rowney House, Wimborne, Dorset. ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 

[Janus writes: There is no question at all of superciliousness. Mr. 
Athelstan Rendall thinks the present Ministers man for man superior to 
their predecessors; am I to be forbidden to think otherwise? My 
comment, moreover, should not be divorced from its context. What 
provoked it was the claim of more than one Minister that his own good 
intentions were frustrated by the muddle he had inherited from his 
predecessor. I simply ventured to question this implication of superior 
virtue and ability.] 


BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


S1R,—Having regard to the very great interest attaching to al] aspects 
of bird behaviour, I should be grateful if you would allow me space to 
reply to the various points raised by Mr. James Fisher in his review 
of my book The Blackbird. Mr. Fisher, who will be remembered by 
many as the energetic secretary of the British Trust for Ornithology, has 
accused me of setting up the modern scientific ornithologist as an Aunt 
Sally. The complaint in question, together with one or two others, 
appeared in your issue of August 18th under the title, “ Disputes About 
Birds.” 

Now I think it is only fair to Mr. Fisher, and to the very large number 
of people who seem to share my views, to point out that the boot is on 
the other foot. It is the young modern scientific ornithologist who has 
set himself up as an Aunt Sally, and, having done so, must not be 
surprised if any missiles come his way. No one appreciates more than 
I do the very excellent work these young men have accomplished in 
the interests of ornithology, especially Mr. Fisher. But lately some of his 
contemporaries have shown a tendency to leave the sacred precincts of 
the laboratory and museum and wander in the field. Certainly their 
findings have been spectacular ; some interesting, but by far the greater 
proportion, grotesquely uninformative. Is it to be wondered, therefore, 
that many of us are hoping that the time is not far distant when these 
aspirants to ornithological fame will realise that an academic degree is 
by no means the “open sesame” to all the intricacies of bird behaviour. 
That, as yet, there is no litmus paper for mentality. 

Mr. Fisher takes me to task for having stated that those blackbirds 
hatched near the habitations of man appear to have a greater tendency 
to remain sedentary than those which begin their lives in the more remote 
country districts. He contemptuously states that there is no evidence 
of this whatever. Now, I first began to watch blackbirds many years 
before Mr. Fisher was born, and carefully refrained from coming to any 
theoretical conclusions until I had accomplished thirty years’ observation. 
Time and time again I found that blackbirds hatched in built-up areas 
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were seen in their old haunts for several years running, while those in 
remote districts sought fresh territory, nested, and departed again. As I 
stated at the time, this was by no means conclusive evidence, but, to my 
way of thinking, was not without a certain significance. Mr. Fisher infers 
that this is so much poppycock, but does not tell us why. 

Again, Mr. Fisher makes a derogatory remark on my notes concerning 
migration. As, however, he has entirely missed the point, comment is 
unnecessary. But if, through his endocrinological studies, he has anything 
to add to what Thomsoa, Rowan, Wolfson, Bissonnettte or Bullough, 
just to mention a few of them, have already told us, I (and a great many 
others) would be very interested to hear about it. Finally, I would inform 
Mr. Fisher that a very large number of ornithologists, some of them with 
many letters after their names, is heartily sick of reading the little pseudo- 
scientific notes on bird behaviour which are appearing in ever increasing 
numbers. They are mostly couched in magnificent scientific jargon, im- 
pressive to the last degree ; but when stripped of their gorgeous trappings, 
disclose no more than a naked skeleton.—Yours faithfully, 

York House, Windsor, Berks. A. F. C. HILLsTeEab. 


POST-WAR COMRADESHIP 


Sir,—The comradeship of the Forces is one of the few good things that 
grew out of the conditions of war, and it will be one of the first to be 
missed by Service people coming back into civil life. Many returning 
men and women feel unfamiliar and unfriended in the relatively 
impersonal society to which the civilian becomes conditioned by use. 
If they, too, become conditioned to it something of real value to them 
and to us all will have been lost and may not be easily recovered. 
Some now returning from the Forces will wish to see whether life at 
home may not be lived on the same generous terms of co-operation, 
sharing and mutual service. To all such who will wish to make contact 
with others like-minded and to benefit by their practical experience, the 
Community Post-War Advisory Group offers its assistance freely. It is 
a voluntary, non-political and non-sectarian body at the service of all 
men and women who have served in any capacity during the war, at 
home or abroad, and who wish to explore the possibilities of continuing 
association in work or in leisure activities. Enquiries should be sent to 
Hon. Sec., Chancton, Dartnell Park, West Byfleet, Surrey.—Yours, &c., 
GEORGE F. MACLEOD, 
NORMAN MOTLEY. 
Community Service Committee, Dartnell Park, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


WHICH GOVERNMENT ? 


Sir,—In his “ Marginal Comment ” of August 31st, Mr. 
says: “In the course of a single day the electors of 
able, by the use of the secret ‘ballot, to overthrow one of the most 
powerful and successful Governments that we have ever known.” The 
Government which was defeated in July was the “ Caretaker ” Govern- 
ment. It was in office only a few weeks. What does Mr. Nicolson 
mean?—Yours faithfully, M. McKenzie Woop. 


Mayfield, Cullen, Banffshire. 
RETURNING CIVILIANS 


Sir,—As fast as housing accommodation becomes available in London it 
is requisitioned by the Borough Councils to house first families who have 
been bombed out of their homes and, secondly—as the Re-Housing Officer 
of one borough recently pointed out to me—-the families of those who 
are returning from the Services. No one will question the justice of 
this, but it does not cover the whole problem. I myself must be one 
of thousands—civil servants, teachers and other civilians—who during the 
war were directed by the Government to employment outside London. 
We have now been brought back to the capital, only to find ourselves 
homeless. Most of us were reserved by the Ministry of Labour, and 
have played the part required of us during the war. We do not ask 
for preferential treatment, or even for equal treatment with those who 
may have a better claim on the harassed re-housing authorities. But at 
present there seems no provision at all for us. We cannot even patiently 
await our turn, for there is no turn for us to await.—Yours faithfully, 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


THE HOUSE PRICE RACKET 


S1r,—It is difficult to see how the price of a house sold by public auction 
can be controlled by legislation. Surely it is the public who are forcing 
prices to an abnormal level by competing in an open market. Again, is 
it to be made illegal for a householder to accept a voluntary offer, quite 
unsought, of £4,000 for a house which cost him under £2,000?—Yours 
W. H. GALLeTLy. 


Harold Nicolson 
this island were 


truly, 
Greenside, Walton, Wakefield. 
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A SUCCESSION of ingenious leaflets is published at intervals by Mr. 
Orwin and his team from the excellent Agricultural Economic School at 
Oxford. In the latest appear statistics of the amount of food, or fodder, 
produced per head of workers in different countries. This particular 
form of census, which grows popular, is almost always—at least as I 
see things—misinterpreted. A great hedgeless farm, highly mechanised 
and treated with forcing artificial manures, would be likely to show the 
best figures, and the family farm the worst. Moreover, in the first 
example the soil would degenerate and in the second improve. What 
essentially matters is not the produce per man, but the produce per acre, 
The Oxford statistics do not include this consideration, but I believe 
that the Russian co-operative farms, which must be judged a national 
success, employ more men per hundred acres than any other extensive 
farms. Five hands used to be regarded in old days as the right number 
in England. As many as twelve (which certainly sounds excessive) are 
in some sort and in some places employed on a hundred Russian acres, 


Bramble Varieties 

War has certainly taught our people, even emigrants from towns, the 
worth of the kindly fruits of the carth Almost every cottage household 
has taken advantage of the bumper crop of blackberries, a fruit that 
has all the advantages. It is little attacked by birds (though I have seen 
even pheasants and dogs eat a few); it does not grow too high, and it 
ripens progressively. There has been a considerable exodus from the 
towns for the sake of this most savoury fruit. The handicap sto the 
stranger is that he, or more often she, does not know just where the 
best sorts grow. There are several dozen varieties, some almost useless, 
some bearing as big berries almost as the garden ivy-leafed sorts (which 
are well worth growing). What a benefit it would be if the inferior sorts 
could be grubbed! One can imagine a landowner of eccentric kindliness 
planting the ivy-leafed sorts in his hedgerows and grafting the crabs 
with Cox’s, and substituting Kentish cobs for the common—but excellent 
—hazel! 


Altruistic Blackbirds 

The oddity of a robin building in a blackbird’s nest was recorded 
last week. This week by accident I came upon the following passage 
in Trevelyan’s Life of Lord Grey: “There are robin’s eggs in the 
alcove nest,.of which the foundation and outside is blackbird, the middle 
wagtail, and the inside and top now robin-built.” I suppose blackbirds’ 
nests are popular because they are so gloriously and superlatively solid. 
Tits will sometimes carry off the superfluous moss, and bumble-bees are 
fond of the old nests. As to contiguous nests, my own best-on-record, 
made in company with F. C. Selous, was a tit’s nest in a box, a thrush’s 
on the lid, and a tree-creeper’s behind, in a fold of the oak-bark, That 
was in a Surrey park. 


The New Harvesting 

A correspondent, a woman landworker, is grieved at the suggestion that 
the cutter-and-binder has taken all severity of labour out of harvesting. 
Doubtless she has ended a long day’s work in great weariness. But the 
general truth is undoubted. Apart from the hand-mowing and binding, 
the shocking of the sheaves is easier because they are uniform in shape 
and size, and the technique is more easily acquired, because the knot 
and the slope of the base of the sheaf are in a definite relation. I have 
been watching small boys from a holiday camp doing the work quickly 
and on the whole efficiently. A large field of very clean wheat was in 
stack six days after the machines entered the field, so dry were the ears 
and slick the work. 


In My Garden 

That beautiful bush, which we ought to call Cydonia, not Pirus, 
Japonica is this year unusually full of fruit, some of it of a large size. 
lt is worth while making it into jelly, just as apples or other quinces are 
made. As to the preserving of vegetables, none is more worth-while 
keeping than dwarf or runner beans. Few people trouble to preserve 
their marrows ; but if put on a dry shelf they keep well for a good 
many months, and to some tastes are better to eat in February than in 
September. Both marrows and pumplins have swelled as satisfactorily 
and rapidly as the Harrow football in the song, and have anticipated 
the frosts by an unusually wide margin. The weather has been generously 
abused, but it has been favourable to a great number of essential crops, 
not least potatoes and onions. W. Beach THOMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Dickens 
By Una Pope-Hennessy. 





Charles Dickens. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 
A NEW assessment of Dickens was wanted. In spite of all that 
has been written about him, he has been enigmatic, uneasily poised in 
in his gallery among humours and caricatures, unreal sentimentalities, 
social protests, catch phrases, facetious button-holings, and terrific 
intrusions of vivid, often sinister, life, as if a sentimental comedian 
had suddenly stepped into a nightmare land of ogres and made him- 
self magnificently at home among them, their master in a grim and 
haunted land. He was a genius ; he could create atmosphere, situa- 
tions, humours, characters (but not character); he was a man of 
restless mental activity, for ever on the fidget, as responsive to praise 
and blame as a prima donna, full of eager naivetés, gay fun, vanities, 
human pity and sympathy, domestic unkindnesses, sex passions, and 
deep, frightened repressions of a childhood that haunted him so 
badly that he could scarcely even mention it. This is the Dickens 
that Dame Una Pope-Hennessy makes alive for us in this long, 
scholarly, careful study, full and exact in detail, imaginative in inter- 
pretation, drawing the man from his sensitive, unhappy childhood, 
with his parents in and out of debt, in and out of the Marshalsea, 
while he himself was enslaved at twelve into a blacking factory. 
This new biography is a rich, detailed study in the psychology 
of a man haunted by his past, assimilating it, regurgitating its various 
experiences as imaginative triumphs, building up through them the 
personalities and adventures of his gallery of actors. On his peculiar 
stage, some of the actors are ventriloquist’s dummies, some wax 
puppets, others living creations ; why, not he himself could have told 
us. An eager, restless, impatient man, he could make some personali- 
ties his own, others (and often those over which he and his great 
public sobbed loudest) remained insubstantial, smug shades. Out of 
young Maria Beadnell, whom he had adored, he created the living 
little idiot Dora ; out of another woman the meaningless, non-existent 
saint Agnes ; his genius blew fitfully on his acquaintances, breathing 
life into their portraits or merely puffing them into empty wraiths. 
Could he discern character? Why did he love and marry his dull 
and uncongenial wife, and only weary of her (suddenly) after twenty 
years? Of the separation, disingenuously slurred over by John 
Forster in his biography, Dame Una, with the aid of the Nonesuch 
Letters, sheds new lignt. It is not a creditable story ; Dickens, 
carried away by his passion for a little actress, and dominated by 
Georgy, his intriguing sister-in-law, turned his torpid Kate out of 
his house. Few great writers have been entirely faithful to their 
wives ; but Dickens showed the most cruel ill-manners, first writing 
to the maid when away from home to have the door between bedroom 
and dressing-room blocked up (why could he not have put a table 
against it quietly himself?), then throwing poor Kate out with a 
great fuss, and writing to the papers declaring that all the imputations 
on his moral character were false. Ill-breeding could go no further. 
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His relations with Georgy are not clear, except that he much pre- 
ferred her to his wife. Indeed, she was a better companion and a 
more efficient hostess; he had picked the dullest of the Hogarth 
sisters, and life and the continual child-bearing to which he sentenced 
her made her worse ; her husband became, as Dame Una puts it, 
“desperately tired of the babies he seemed to think she alone was 
responsible for.” The male ones he shipped off to the outskirts of 
empire directly this was feasible ; he did not really want them about, 
and would have hated it had they started writing. There was some- 
thing unbalanced about him ; he had a morbid passion for starting 
newspapers and for reading his works aloud, which excited him like 
drugs. He remained to the end (and no wonder) deeply uneducated ; 
his reactions to the great cities and monuments of the world were, 
as Dame Una comments, sometimes silly and often shallow ; he 
described an execution he was at pains to see in Rome with far 
more interest and detail than any buildings or pictures ; perhaps 
he needed, to touch his emotions, as his biographer suggests, human 
joy or tears. He was profoundly sentimental ; Tennyson found this 
SO irritating that he refused to share a house with him at Lausanne 
for the summer ; he knew they would quarrel. Leaping from pub- 
lisher to publisher, earning and spending fabulous sums, dyeing his 
hair as he aged, making bonfires of his old letters and spurning his 
past, talking brilliantly, enthralling great audiences, extravagantly 
féted over two continents, he hurried hectically through his last 
years, and was struck down in the middle of what might well have 
been his greatest book ; the dark, imaginative power which had shown 
itself fitfully in the others seems in Edwin Drood to take control. 
Had he been content to lead a quieter, less public and excited life 
(but probably he could not), wno can say to what heights of tragic 
power he might have attained? He lay in Westminster Abbey, the 
idol of a huge populace for whose wrongs he had persistently fought. 

Through the amazing mass of material here assembled, which 
makes an almost complete sequence of his external life, his latest 
biographer has drawn a vivid and convincing portrait of genius, 
brilliant, emotion-drugged, crowd-intoxicated, restless, compassionate, 
ruthless, egotistic, limited, a little vulgar. Dame Una’s book will bea 
rich storehouse for any future commentators on this extraordinary 
man and his times. One reads it with interest, admiration and 
absorption as it tracks its subject through the tangled, restless drama 
of his life. ROSE MACAULAY. 


The Coal Question 


A New Deal for Coal. By Harold Wilson. (Contact. 8s.)——-Coal— 
That Question Again. By J. P. Dickie. (10, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
5s.) Coal—Facts About an Unknown Industry. By a Colliery 
Manager. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. WILSON writes about this intricate subject with ease and just 
a touch of cynicism. His charts and figures denote meticulous 
care in their compilation and are helpful in clarifying points for the 
reader ; nevertheless, as a layman without predilections follows his 
narrative, the feeling steadily grows that here is a quotation out 
of its true context, a limited angle and not the complete picture— 
in fact, as you turn the last pages, it is intuitively with the thought 
that this is but a part of the truth and not the whole story. It 
is unfortunate that so much careful work fails to carry conviction 
because it leaves any discriminating reader wondering, “ What is 
the other fellow’s point of view?” Mr. Wilson’s scheme for a 
National Coal Board sounds wonderful in theory, but, here again, 
he reckons without that all-important and most elusive factor, the 
human element. One cannot help feeling that the marvellously well- 
thought-out plans of totalitarians did not in the long run succeed, 
because none can calculate that one incalculable factor. And I am 
inclined to think that the same applies to Mr. Wilson’s Plan for Coal. 

Mr. Dickie’s approach is blunt and inspires confidence. He 
gives the reader 613 succinctly pertinent Questions and Answers as 
a “Layman’s Guide to the Coal Mining Industry.” For instance, 
“Q. 19: Had we any experience prior to 1942 of the results of State 
Control of the coal mines? A.: Yes, during and after the last war, 
from 1916-21. Q.: What was the result of the control? A.: The 
output fell from 256 million tons in 1916 to 230 million tons in 
1920, although there were 246,000 more workers in 1920 than m 
1916. The output per man per annum fell by 78 tons, from 265 
tons to 187 tons. The wages costs rose to 27s. 9d. per ton, or four 
times the pre-war figure, and export prices rose to an average of 
£4 per ton. When the industry was decontrolled, it was losing 
over £5 million per month (chargeable against the taxpayer). It 
was bankrupt when handed back to Private Enterprise, and this 
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ANIMAL FARM 
GEORGE ORWELL 


“ If Mr. Walt Disney is looking for a real subject, here 
it is."-—-THE EVENING STANDARD. 


“ Calculated to drive the amateur bolsheviks . . . into 
a frenzy of rage.”—THE SPECTATOR. 


Reprint about October. 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 
THOMAS MANN 


“Tt has the qualities of a masterpiece.”—Edwin Muir, 
THE LISTENER. 


6s. net 


Now in the shops. 15s. net 


THE CONDITION OF MAN 
LEWIS MUMFORD 
* Impressive, provocative and enormously important.” 
—Gerard Hopkins, THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


New edition now ready 25s. nel 


All these books are likely to be in short supply at the 
Booksellers. 
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was the main cause of the troubles in the industry between 1921 
and 1926.” Nevertheless, by 1937, Private Enterprise had pulled 
the industry together to the extent that the national figures for the 
output per wage-earner per annum were as follows :—1937, 310.0 
tons ; 1938, 290.4 tons; 1939, 301.9 tons. In 1942 State Control 
again commenced, and by 1944 this output had dropped to 259.2 
tons per wage-earner per annum; in other words, with 710,200 
workers in the industry in 1944, this drop means a loss of over 
23 million tons of coal. 

In regard to strikes, Mr. Dickie asks, “Q. 363: Why are there 
sO many strikes in the coal-mining industry? A.: Because the 
men refuse to abide by agreements freely*arrived at by their leaders, 
and because the latter have completely lost control of the members 
of their unions. Q.: 364: How many strikes were there in the 
industry in 1944? A.: 1,253. Q. 365: How many workers were 
involved? A.: 568,000. Q.: 366. What was the loss of tonnage 
caused by these strikes? A.: Over 3,000,000 tons in 1944. 
Q. 372: What has been the main factor leading to these regrettable 
strikes? A.: The most potent has probably been the unrest due 
to political agitation. Their commencement on a large scale 
synchronised with the launching of the political campaign for 
nationalisation, in the spring of 1942. In this connection it should 
be noted that between 1926 and 1939, when there was less political 
activity in the industry, there was no strike of any great magnitude 
in any of the coal-fields.” Thus, by means of blunt Questions and 
Answers, Mr. Dickie records the plain facts of coal history, whilst 
his comprehensive indexing enables anyone to turn them up with- 
out difficulty. 

I like the honest approach of the Colliery Manager to “ Why 
there is a Coal Shortage.” Here is a man placed midway between 
the miner and the executive, in close touch with both, a skilled 
craftsman carrying responsibility, and one who knows the game 
from A to Z. He has lived in and thought about the mining 
world all his life, and, in his attempt to give a true picture of this 
great British industry, he gains the confidence of his reader by 
giving an insight into the point of view of the men as well as that 
of the executive. 

The account is more technical than that of the other two books, 
but it is written in an intensely interesting manner and is easily 
understood. We have heard so much recently of the mechani- 
sation needed in our mines that one is relieved to learn the “ shout- 


ing” meeds very careful analysis before being accepted in its 
entirety. For instance, mechanisation was begun prior to 1913. 


The principle of 2 minimum wage was established by that date. 
The Colliery Manager contends that it is not true that British 
engineers and managements have been caught asleep as regards 
mechanical developments. On page 27, he quotes an extract from 
“ Mechannual,” a well-known American technical publication: 
“Natural conditions of mining in Great Britain are more difficult 
than those in the U.S.A. Coal beds are thinner and lie at greater 
depths below the surface. Methods of mining are different, but 
these factors have not deterred British mine owners from a greatly 
increased use of mechanical devices.” And he goes on to give a 
description of a 100 per cent. British invention whose performances, 
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confessed members of the American mission recently in this country 
exceed anything known in America. ' 

Clearly, present-day coal problems are almost a monument t 
the difficulties and troubles inseparable from and brought about by 
the two world wars. Had it not been for these catastrophes, the 
development of welfare work amongst miners, mechanisation and 
the general improvement of working and living conditions, might 
well have gone far to reduce greatly, if not eliminate entirely, 
much of the political agitation which is the cause of today’s unrest. 
Obviously, a great deal still remains to be done for our miners, 
though none of these books convince me that the solution js 
nationalisation. It is sincerely to be hoped, therefore, that the 
experiment which is to be tried at such a crucial time in our 
history will not result in disastrous set-backs in the living and 
working conditions of the men in our mines. 

ALFRED C. Bossom. 


Britain’s Housing Needs 

Housing Before the War and After. By M. J. Elsas. (Staples Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

THE Housing Census of 1921 gave the number of houses in 
England and Wales as 7,979,000. The number in 1939 was abou 
11,200,000, and of these Dr. Elsas estimates that 3,300,000 were 
at least eighty years old, and another 1,400,000 at least sixty years 
old. New York’s peacetime habit of pulling down and rebuilding 
every ten years (due as it is to special conditions) is one not to be 
emulated ; but only the housewife in these serviceless days knows 
what it means in discomfort, unnecessary labour and fatigue and 
denial of amenities to which invention entitles her, that 4o per cent. 
of our families live in houses now over sixty-five years old. 

Between 1920 and 1932, 2,000,000 only of the 2,300,000 houses 
required to replace derelict houses and provide homes for newly 
formed families were built. During the ‘thirties, the cost of building 
fell to roughly a third of what it had been in 1920, and there was 
a boom in building. Yet “at the outbreak of the war there was 
still a large number of unfit houses to be replaced ; the campaign 
for the abatement of overcrowding was rot finished. In rural 
housing, needs were far from being satisfied. There was also a 
growing demand for small and inexpensive dwellings for aged 
couples, single people, and newly married couples.” 

The war stopped house-building, and resulted in the destruction 
of 202,000 houses and the damage of 4,328,000 more by enemy 
action, and the steady deterioration of the rest through lack of 
maintenance. Dr. Elsas estimates that between 1945 and 1965, 
340,000 to 375,000 dwellings will have to be built every year if we 
are to be rid of urban and rural slums and overcrowding by the 
latter year. Since an average of 334,000 houses was built each year 
from 1934 to 1939, this figure is clearly not impossible of achieve- 
ment. But the need would not end there: “Do not let us be rash 
in concluding that even if numerically there are eventually sufficient 
dwellings to house the population . such an event must bring 
about a rapid decline in housing demand and therefore in building.” 
If after 1965 dwellings were replaced after sixty years (and why not 
more often than that?), 190,000 would be needed annually for 
replacement, plus 35,000 new buildings. An active building industry 
stimulates innumerable other trades. Any Government, therefore, 
which aims at maintaining full employment should encourage an 
ordered replacement of houses after a reasonable lapse of time. 

Dr. Elsas does not touch on the desirability of building only 
houses of good design, well insulated for sound, and of a construc- 
tion that will endure satisfactorily for the full time they are likely 
to be in use ; nor on that of selecting certain among our eighteenth 
and nineteenth century houses for careful preservation on account 
of their graciousness and their inspiration to the architect. But 
these are important points in the formulation of a sound housing 
policy. 

One of the reasons that keeps people in slums, to the detriment 
of their own and their children’s health and therefore usefulness t0 
society, is poverty—though he needs more rooms, the man with a 
large family can afford to pay for less accommodation than his 
neighbour with a small family. In the lower income groups, 
Dr. Elsas considers that families with children should be provided 
with the requisite accommodation for decency at a rent assessed 
as a percentage of the amount left after a subsistence minimum 
has been subtracted from the total income. His national rent subsidy 
scheme deserves study by all those anxious to see none but 
citizens reared in this country. IRENE CLEPHANE. 
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ARMS AND ARMAMENT 
CHARLES FFOULKES 


An account by a well-known authority of the 
development of modern fighting weapons, from 
the defensive log and sapling of primitive man, 
with observations on clothing and equipment and 
their effects on methods of fighting. 


Foreword by FIELD-MARSHAL SIR CLAUD W. JACOB, G.C.B., G.C.S.1. 
With 150 half-tones and line blocks in text. 15/- net 


ELIZABETH FRY 

JANET WHITNEY 
A re-set edition of this well-known biography of 
the famous champion of prison reform to com- 
memorate the centenary of her death on October 12, 
1845. 


11 Illustrations in half-tone. 12/6 net (Sept. 27) 


READY IN OCTOBER 
ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 
MARGARET LANDON 


Life at the court of King Mougkut of Siam in the 
1860's. A narrative that is 75 per cent fact, based 
on the writings of Anna Leonowens, who became 
governess in the harem and English correspondent 
for the King. 


Drawings by MARGARET AYER. About 12/6 net 
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FLAME 
IN THE SNOW 


Serafim, the forest hermit of ‘Sarov, has 
become to Russia the saint above all others. 
The ancient forest in which he lived till his 
death in 1833 once spread over all central 
Russia ; and from the primitive Finnish tribes 
who were its first inhabitants came a dark 
tradition of witchcraft and evil powers. The 
author of this book, nursing ten years ago in 
the camp-hospital, felt this strange atmosphere, 
immediate and intangible. 

Serafim was canonised in 1903, and there are 
official biographies. But the forest has the oral 
tradition, and the stories of him told by the 
peasants are the material of this strange and 
radiant book. 
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New large edition now ready 
H. V. MORTON’S 


Atlantic Meeting 


The only authentic published account of the Churchill— 
Roosevelt conference which resulted in the Atlantic 
Charter. 5th edition. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


The New Europe 


An Introduction to its Political Geography 
Professor WALTER FITZGERALD 


An authoritative survey of the background knowledge 
essential to the intelligent study of the problems now 
facing us in the settlement of Europe. Wéith 28 maps. 

14s. 


Prospects of the 
Industrial Areas of 


Great Britain 


M. P. FOGARTY 
The first volume of the Nuffield College Social Recon- 
struction Survey series under the General Editorship of 
G. D.H. Cote and A. D. Linpsay. Mr. Fogarty’s book 
is based on some fifty regional reports submitted to the 
Government between 1941 and 1943. 32s. 
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The Oldest Canadian Life Offic 


produces 


RECORD-BREAKING FIGURES FOR 1944 


The Canada Life Assurance Company looks back, with 
pride, on 98 years of service, and with particular gratification 
on the figures which it is able to publish for 1944. In many 
departments these constitute a record in the Company’s 
history. This sound and satisfactory position has been 
attained by the exercise of a far-sighted policy that has 
guided through the years and points confidently to the future. 
The net new life assurances completed in 
the year amounted to ... = a 

(Of this £1,677,117 was written in the 

United Kingdom and Eire.) 
Payment to policyholders and annuitants 
and sums paid as a result of death claims 


£13,479,147 


totalled ... = side oe saa Rie £4,882,762 
The rate of interest earned on the funds of 
the Company was ieee _ oat seal £4 7s. 24.% 
The assets at the 3lst December, 1944, 
amounted to . ae aie ae : £65,843,298 
Assurance in force, after deducting re- 
assurances, amounted to oe i £170,856,064 


Established 1847 
Assets over £65,000,000 
Head Office for the Britisii 
Isles : 


9, CHARLES II STREET, 
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(anada life 
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London, S.W.|! ASSURANCE COMPANY > 
War Emergency Offices : 
HAZLEMERE, HIGH Wycomnt incurporated in Canada as «a Limited 
Bucks. Liability Company 4 
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Speaking Gaelic 
Gaelic in Scottish Education and Life. By. John Lorne Campbell. 
(Johnston (Edinburgh) for the Saltire Society. 3s. 6d.) 

ABOUT a subject which easily arouses sentiment, Mr. J. L. Campbell 
of Canna has assembled a most businesslike collection of facts. The 
number of Gaelic speakers in Scotland, the churches and Gaelic, 
Gaelic scholarships and bursaries, Gaelic publications, methods of 
teaching Gaelic, the attitude of the Scottish Education Department— 
information on all these headings has been collected from histories, 
statistics and reports, and by personal enquiry, and presented clearly 
with the help of maps, tables, and a bibliography. In the sixteenth 
century Gaelic, one of the oldest literary languages of Europe, was 
spoken over half Scotland: in 1931 only by two per cent. Mr. 
Campbell outlines the centralising, anglicising policy of the State 
and the Presbyterian Church which brought this about: it is a bitter 
story, which shows that Gaelic did not decline through its own 
lack ,of vitality, but through deliberate and sometimes cruel repres- 
sion: but his main concern is with the present and future of the 
language. Today, Gaelic is so far officially tolerated as to be taught 
in certain parts of the Highlands, but mostly as a medium for learning 
English, and there is “an air of indifference to Gaelic” in the 
Highland classroom. The Gaelic-speaking. child may never learn to 
read or write his own language; may get no idea, in school, of his 
native heritage of poetry and legend; and may even, in a country as 
rich in folk-song as any part of Britain, find himself singing out of 
The English Community Song-Book. Mr. Campbell’s case—backed 
up by a section on “ Bilingualism in the Empire and abroad,” Wales, 
South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, Malta, Malaya and Iceland—is 
that Gaelic should be given at least as satisfactory treatment as that 
accorded to other minority languages in the Empire, and Gaelic made 
the medium of instruction for Gaelic-speaking children for the first 
years of school life. There are passages in this book to surprise and 
shock any British reader, but the study is all the more valuable for 
its factual unemotional approach; both Mr. Campbell, and the 
Saltire Society which has sponsored his enquiry, deserve praise and 
thanks. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Fiction 
Equinox. By Allan Seager. (Heinemann. 


That Hideous Strength. By C. S. Lewis. 
The Barriers are Down. By Jack Lindsay. 


CHaos—a state of chaos makes the common background for 
each of these three long novels. Allan Seager, the gifted young 
American writer, who has gained a reputation in Europe as well 
as in his native country for his short stories, sets his theme in New 
York during the nightmare period when the war was “ bogus”: 
C. S. Lewis advances into the vague future and employs a vague 
locality for his upheaval: Jack Lindsay takes us back firmly for 
the sack of Rome. Each of these books might be called a fable, for 
each points a moral, but actual similarity ends with this comparison. 
The characters in Equinox are not mere types, which is sufficient 
justification for placing this book at the head of the list, but not 


10s. 6d.) 
(John Lane. 
(Gollancz. 


9s. 6d.) 
10s. 6d.) 





Starting from craters.. 


If we could spend the organisation— built by 
cost of one day of war free enterprise in 


on rebuilding Britain’s peace, equal to the 


homes —then Britain could stringencies of war — 


have the finest and most stands ready equipped 


modern housing in the world. to supply the electric ser- 





In a quarter of England vice that makes homes clean 


and Wales, the Edmundson and pleasant places to live in. 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD 


A FREE ENTERPRISE SERVING THROUGH SIXTEEN COMPANIES 
A QUARTER OF THE AREA OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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less important is a subtle quality which lifts a work out of the 
general welter of fiction into a rank apart; the quality may be 
defined by the use of the word formal, which means simply thar 
the author’s work is consciously influenced by the tradition and 
art of the novel. The central figure of Equinox is a smart, rather 
worldly, journalist, who,.realising the carnage in store for Europe, 
turns his back on her with horror. Waiting for him in America 
is his young daughter whom he has not seen since she was a child 
of ten. He intends taking her away from the convent boarding- 
school and freeing her from the influence of her maternal grand- 
mother. Unwilling to assume responsibility, he delays doing this, 
and eventually Mary runs away from school and joins him in New 
York. The self-centred Richard Miles has meanwhile proposed 
to his ex-mistress and been refused; she is a promiscuous and 
sophisticated creature who, while anxious to renew the liaison, has 
no illusions about Miles and few about herself. When she finds 
he has finally abandoned her to make a home for his daughter she 
is furious. To be revenged, she suggests to Miles that his 
daughter’s feelings for him are incestuous. This idea has already 
been made to him by a casual male acquaintance, who, meeting 
father and. daughter at a night club, takes them for lovers. The 
second attack does its terrible havoc. Miles gets frantic and even- 
tually seeks the aid of a corrupt and wealthy psychiatrist, who has 
become the husband of his ex-mistress. This man, Henry Ver- 
planck, ruthless and dangerous, in pursuit of research, undertakes the 
task with ghoulish zest. The damage done, Mary, still a mere 
child of seventeen, tries to escape by making a hasty marriage with 
a youngster whom she has met casually at an art school. Miles 
rejoices, but the abnormal Verplanck quickly persuades him to 
intervene, so that the union js unconsummated, and the girl returns 
to her father’s roof. Mary is the least successfully imagined of 
a. characters, she is drawn on too slight a scale perhaps for 
er fate. 


Having heard so much about the earlier excursions of C. §. 
Lewis into fiction, it is rather disconcerting to find the structure of 
That Hideous Strength on the clumsy side. The tale he tells is of 
the struggle between the forces of good and evil, and will be en- 
joyed by the admirers of the novels of the late Charles Williams, 
for here again magic of the black and white kinds are actively 
employed with equal learning—if with less skill and subtlety than 
that of the author of All Hallowes Eve. C. S. Lewis bothers little 
about the variations in character, his people are much too sheep- 
like whatever their colour; his rather more elaborately contrived 
heroine develops into a nice woman with nasty ideas, especially 
about domestic servapts. The theme for all its importance to the 
author (does he not sub-title it A Modern Fairy-Tale for Grown- 
ups?) is cluttered up and enfeebled by too many tame details and 
an over-boyish exuberance: all those varied but sanguinary killings 
at the climax are much too reminiscent of the twopence coloured 
dreadfuls. And surely the very attributes of scientists, which make 
for the common distrust of their activities, are not made very 
credible in the mythical gang of Merlin kidnappers gathered to- 
gether for this further exploiting of Dr. Ransome’s supernatural 
adventures. 


The Barriers Are Down is also concerned with a clashing 
struggle for power, this time against the background of history. 
Jack Lindsay makes his characters serve as ideas, but for all their 
discussions, his young men remain types who fail to rouse the 
reader’s interest, they begin dully and dullness pursues them faith- 
fully through the epoch in which they are presented to us, though 
their adventures are varied and violent enough. Paulinus, son of 
a wealthy father, seeks religion and embraces poverty ; Prosper, 
swindled out of inheritance, pursues ambition madly, but with 
little success; while Audax takes to communal life with the 
Bagaudae with priggish fervour. Robert Graves has demonstrated 
that the historical novel can be serious without being dreary, but 
then he never allows period to swamp personality. 

JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The Road to the West: Soviet War Pbems chosen and translated by 

Alan Moray Williams and Vivian de Sola Pinto. (Frederick Muller. 5s.) 
Tuis collection of sixty Soviet war poems is interesting for the light 
it throws on the contemporary Russian mood. The range of 
emotion revealed here is exceedingly narrow—patriotism in its 
simplest expression of devotion to the Fatherland, its leader and its 
heroes ; hatred for the enemy ; love of home ; longing for revenge. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 339 


will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


[A Book Token for one guinea 
solution this week's crossw ord to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Septem! 18th } elopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NU MBER of the puzzle and a 2 d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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14. A sailor, or herbs if reorganised. (9. 
16. Delivered by the loquacious French 
m aiter of whom one ordered herring? 


ACROSS 


The shop-assistant’s rdéle. 1 


9. Weighty announcement from the 
mistress of the wardrobe to her 18. Par son in them? More likely 
employer. (7.) bishops, 6.) 

10. It changes into map. (7. 20. The bird in pursuit. (7 

11. Solitary but disciplined deck-hand. 21. Wherein writers of fiction do not 
(10 deal actually. (2, 4. 

12. A wager from the Greek. (4.) 24. Found in all cricket elevens in the 

14. United or blown. (5.) field < 

15. Co-operative fowl and their abodes. 25. ** Quoted —— and jewels tive-words- 
(8 long.” (Tennyson.) (4.) 

17. The voice of Delphi was such an 
one. 8 cali —s 

19. On a bottle of Browning’s. (s.) SOLUTION TO 

22. Livery without the French. (4.) CROSSWORD No. 337 


23. Said to be improved by harsh treat- 





ment. (6, 4.) z é y = 
26. A case of keeping the tyke in sus- | 2 Tivis 
pense. (7.) 
27. A vice very largely its own defini- 
tion. (7.) 
28. Me and my gal. (11 
DOWN 


Such tragedians might be a sequel to 
a novel by. Meredith. (5.) 
. One does at midnight on some occa- 
sions. (7 

Langue d’oc was his tongue. 
. Echo enables one to. (6.) 
: The things in the papers. 
. A volume to me. (4.) 

Does he try to sell encampments. (9.) 
. Author of “ Sweet Lavender.” (6.) 
You devoured a sign of stress? (10.) 


SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 2Ist 
The winner of Crossword No. 337 is L. V. STANHOPE, EsQ., 3 Langham 
Place, Northampton. 
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(10.) 


(8.) 
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* Some mistaken belie 
about CANCER 


No. 1. THAT CANCER IS A HOPELESS DISEASE 


As a result of greatly increased medical knowledge and ski!l 
. » . improved methods and facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment and above all, by patients taking early treat- 
ment, the ultimate relief of Cancer is being brought within 
sight. depends largely upon early 


recognition. 








Successful treatment 
If you are in doubt, see your doctor at once. 


CHRISTIE HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE, Manchester, 20. 


IF YOUR TAILOR CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
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SUIT WILL BE MADE OF SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 
WEARING CLOTH 


GOBLIN CLEANERS 
are being made again 


We shall not be abie to meet the 
tremendous demand at once. All 
supplies are being allocated 
through our dealers. 


Go 


ELECTRIC CLEANERS 


oO 
THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
GOBLIN WORKS, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
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POST-WAR HOMES 





Important war contracts have 


MUST HAVE MORE 


kept us fully occupied during 
recent years but it won't be long 





now—in the meantime keep 
thinking of TEMCO. 


SYNCHRONOUS ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


A product of TELEPHONE 
Marketed by T.M.¢ HARWEL 


MFG. 
SALES 


co. tTd 


LTD., 235 Shoftesbury Avenue, London, 


w.c.2 
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There is no equivalent in English poetry today, for this is essentially 
popular poetry and a poem like Konstantin Simonov’s “ Wait for 
Me” is the Russian equivalent of “ Tipperary.” But for the spirit of 
these songs we must go back to the Border Ballads and the Broad- 
sheets printed at the time of the Civil War and the risings of °15 
and *45. The most lyrical and poetic elements are to be found in 
the Cossack poems. No political action could reveal more clearly 
than this book the complete self-sufficiency of the Russians. There 
is no hint of a “common cause” or any sense of unity with any 
other ally against a common enemy. Russia is the theme and Russia 
the inspiration. It may be remarked here that the majority of poets 
represented are Stalin Prize winners and therefore in some way 
officially approved, and there must be many poets writing in Russia 
today whose work we have no chance yet of knowing. The trans- 
lators have endeavoured to stick closely to the rhymes and metres 
of the originals, and Mr. de So!a Pinto has performed his task 
skilfully, though Mr. Moray Williams too often allows himself a 
clumsy inversion for the sake of preserving the rhyme. 
Shelter Sketch Book. By Henry Moore. (Poetry London. 15s.) 
AN admirably produced book containing facsimile reproductions of 
the contents of two sketch books filled by Henry Moore, the well- 
known sculptor, with drawings of people and scenes in air-raid 
shelters in London during the 1939-45 war. They have the vivid- 
ness and vitality of work done on the spot by a greatly gifted artist 
and give a more accurate and lifelike account of the extraordinary 
scenes that he witnessed during the war than any photographs cou!d 
ever give. In these remarkable drawings the nights of the blitz 
on London live again. They have a most impressive haunting 
quality and will be the admiration of future generations. 
Assize of Arms. Vol. 1. By Brig.-Gen. J. H. Morgan, K.C. (Methuen 
15s.) 
Tuts book deserves serious attention, and it is to be hoped that when 
the promised second volume appears there will be sufficient paper 
available for justice to be done to it. The sub-titlhe—‘“the Story 
of the Disarmament of Germany and her Rearmament, 1919-1939’ 
—sufficiently explains its scope, and General Morgan’s position as 
the British military representative on the Inter-Allied Council ot 
the Control Commission enabled him to see at first-hand the process 
which he now describes. The author now gives us a full and vivid 
account of the means by which Germany evaded disarmament after 
the first World War. He has already told part of the story, but 
historians will be grateful for the fuller documentation and for the 
interesting personal details to be found here. Some of the more 
obvious mistakes made by the Allies in 1919 have already been 
avoided, and, indeed, Germany’s position at the end of this war is 
vastly different. But it is pertinent to point out that many of the 
problems which faced the Control Commission in 1919-1923 may 
well arise after the surrender of Japan. General Morgan’s book is 
intended to be not only history, bu: also history teaching by 
example. 











ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 
FIRE : MARINE : BURGLARY & THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds - - : . - Motor Vehicles 
LIFE (with and without profits) - Estate Duty Policies 
Family Protection 7 Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments - - - - Annuities 

The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

IT is now becoming clear that in the next few months the words 
“reasonable net maintainable revenue” are going to assume a real 
significance for investors. For some time past this conception of 
a basis for fair compensation to the existing owners of industries 
to be acquired by the State has been bandied about in Socialist 
financial quarters. In a Memorandum on compensation drawn up 
by the General Council of the Trades Union Congress “ reasonable 
net maintainable revenue ” is given such prominence as to suggest 
that it deserves a little critical examination. 


ESTIMATING THE OUTLOOK 

Behind the conception is, of course, the natural anxiety of the 
buyer, in this case the State, to avoid paying such a high price, 
based on past performance or a mere desire not to be niggardly, 
as will result in over-capitalisation. The Socialist Government js 
understandingly anxious to demonstrate that State-run industries 
can be financially self-supporting, and obviously a top-heavy capital 
structure at the outset is to be avoided at all costs. While I can 
appreciate that viewpoint, however, I am far from feeling sure that 
it is one that can be applied easily in practice. To take the coal 
industry as an example, what is the “reasonable net maintainable 
income ” of Powell Duffryn? Is it to be measured by an average 
of the earnings of recent years, by the profits which might have 
been earned under a Conservative Government or by what the new 
Government estimates can be earned by the organisation as part of 
a nationalised coal industry? I do not know the answer, but I 
do feel sure that there is room for very wide differences of opinion 
on the subject as between seller and buyer, especially when the 
seller is not a willing seller, but is being bought out compulsorily 
by the State. 

INCOME AND CAPITAL 

Investors will be reassured by the willingness indicated in the 
T.U.C. Memorandum to set up tribunals to consider cases in which 
voluntary agreement is not reached. It is worth noting, too, that in 
the case of coal and the railways current Stock Exchange prices for 
many of the securities involved are so low that the scope for reason- 
able compromise is very wide. Nobody would expect that holders of, 
say, Powell Duffryn £1 ordinary shares, now in receipt of an 8 per 
cent. dividend, would be given the amount of Government 3 per cent. 
stock, viz., 53s. 4d. nominal, required to produce the same income. 
Quoted today around 22s. to yield over 7 per cent. Powell Duffryn 
ordinaries are recognised as a speculative industrial equity, although 
admittedly they would be a few shillings higher but for the 
nationalisation risk. My point is that by offering, say, 30s. nominal 
of its own 3 per cent. stock, the Government could give Powell 
Duffryn ordinary shareholders 4} per cent. income, a capital profit 
measured—from today’s low price—by the difference between 30s. 
and 22s., and at the same time could achieve a new nominal capitali- 
sation of very reasonable dimensions. 

In the case of many home rail securities, e.g., the Preferences and 
Ordinary stocks now quoted well below par, the same sort of con- 
siderations apply even more forcibly. Nominal capitalisation could 
be severely cut down, and while income would be reduced (but greatly 
improved in quality by the Government backing) there would be 
scope for a rise in capital value from current prices. To the many old 
holders of colliery and railway securities who bought in the dim past 
at high prices this kind of argument may seem cold comfort, but 
I fear they will have to face the new facts. It should also be 
clear that I regard these securities as worth holding for something 
better than today’s levels. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts. also Cirenlar Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HY MEN LEAVE HOME—they 
go round to the tobacconist’s 
to see if there are any King Six 
Cigars in yet; these grand 1s. smokes 
a™ very scarce just now. 
, 











PERSONAL 
ARTISTS’ Canvases wanted, varying sizes.—Box 302. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 

Fur Crusade leaflets, — ~ tell ye to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on J own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 

GREAT SAVING.—OveErcoatTs, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
WALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 
A and Broadcaster, discusses the practi prospects 
in all branches. 2/6, booksellers or 2/9 post free.—Ross 
CareEERS BooKS, 2, Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 

ERMALINE. 

B A delicious and digestible Bread. 
k your Baker. 
OOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 
requirements. Stamp brings full particulars.— 
CLarKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
ANCER SUFFERER (28545).—Aged 48, with wife 
) and two small children to support. Net income 44/- 
week. Needs help to obtain extra nourishment. 
Jewellery gratefully received. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer RELIEF, 2 “ S,’’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
YOUNCIL Room available for meetings at moderate 
rate; seats 100. Central position—Apply to: 
SecreTaRY, Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, Westminster, S.W.1. : 

‘USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 

) wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 

RESSMAKING SERVICE.—Leodian Ltd. announce 
] a dressmaking service for customers’ own materials. 
Charges (including trimming) from 50/-. Delivery 
3-4 weeks.—Write for style book (price 3d.) and particulars 
LeopiaN Ltp. (SP.23), Union House, Bridge Street, 
Leeds, 2. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1, 

YINANCE.—ReGIonaL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 

YOR SALE.—Aberdeen Terrier Dogs, black ; 6 months : 
k highest breeding, perfect health. Seen Southern 
Spring Street, Ewell. Tel.: Ewell 4266.—WALLER. 

YOOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 
G Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL SECRETARY, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop 3334.) 


AUTHORS’ MSS 


Publishers are asking for 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES and 
JUVENILE FICTION. 
Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, 
Walter Hose 52. Bedford St., W.C.2. Tem 4522. 
Al MSS personally negotiated. No reading fees. 





THE BANK-INSURANCE™ 


Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of: selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
les. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 
Managers : Bank Insurance Trust Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
Units may be bought and sold (and leaflet 
obtained) through any Stockbroker or 
Bank, from 20 to 5,000 at a time, at 
quoted prices which are free of Agent’s 
Commission and Stamp Duty. Estimated 
yields are gross, subject to reduced 
British Inc. Tax at rates shown below 
(after deducting Dominion Inc. Tax Relief) 
and are calculated on quoted prices which 
include all costs of purchase. 

PRICE. YIELD % 
Bank-Units . ne sa Pee 
British Inc. Tax at 8/11 in £. 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post-war 
recovery is emphasised by 43% of Trust fund being 
invested in shares of Dominion and Colonial banks. 
Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 
Insurance-Units ... ... 19/7} £3.5.1 

British Inc. Tax at 9% in £. 

(30 British Insurance Co’s.) A recognised “ hedge” 
against inflation: a general rise in prices means 


increased premium income. 

Trustees : Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Bank-Insurance Units 18/10} £3.3 
British Inc. Tax at 9/3 in £. 

(53 British Banks & Insur. Co’s.) This Trust combines 
the qualities of the above two Trusts. 


Trustees : Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Cornhill Deferred Units 11/6 

(87% Insurance, 8°;, Banks, 5° Gov. stock.) The 
only “ geared’’ Unit Trust, specially devised for 


those who realise the soundness of insurance shares as 
@ long-term investment. Appreciation (or deprecia- 
tion) of these Units, after deduction of a semi-annual 
charge against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in Insurance shares. Apprecia- 
tion during past year approx. 20%. Dividend paid 
for 1944 at the rate of 1.9827d. nett per Unit. 
Trustees: Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 








FOR GOOD FOOD & WARMTH 
LIVE THIS WINTER AT 


SEAVIEW HOTEL 
EASTBOURNE 


Residential terms from 1 gn. a day. 
Lift. Tel: Eastbourne 470. 


Licensed. 


























CanI book? 


++. unfortunately, difficulties are still with 
and we shall be pleased 


us to advise you if 
we have any vacancies. 

ED IUD acconchdvdiecekses es Lanark 
Corrie Hetel ..... Corrie, Arran 
Douglas Hotel .. Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash Hotel Lamiash, Arran 





Crawford, Lanarkshire 
. Douglas, Lanarkshire 
Lanark 


Crawford Hotel 
Douglas Arms Hotel 


CD CONE iccuones. kosnneds 

Biack Bull Hotel .... Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Gartochain Hotel ......... Lochiomoniside 
Ballocn Hotel ...... Balloch, Lochiomondside 
Ailsa Arms Hotel .......... Girvan, Ayrshire 





Public House Trust (Glasgow District) 


Ltd. 


103 W. Regent St., Glasgow, C.2. 
Dou 6886. Binh. ") 


(General M , Do. 











LSS 
STOP THat COLD with 





urtte GOES A Long Was 


————_$——s 




















Commemorative Mural Tabicts 


with appropriate Badges of the Navy, Army or R.A.F. 
and Inscription finely engraved. Estimates and 
Designs On request 





Mlustrated Booklet 6d. Book of Inscriptions 8d. 








G. Maile & Son Ltd., UO ee” 
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H™ & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & Son, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibiy 
three days. Callers only—no post. 
MENDERS LtD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Ludgate Circus). 
T ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFar.ane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


196, 


mended in 
BELL INVISIBLE 
(Five doors from 


N ODERN_ BOOKS WANTED.—J Crarx Hatt 
4 Lrp.. Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
s redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1. 


N SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
I PLAYS, etc., = an enquiry.—Muss HARPER, 


9, Mount Pleasant Road. Kingskerswell, S Devon. 
(Formerly ot Taviton Street, London, W.C.). 
YO DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 


Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
P. ises, C — Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELsan Co. (Dept. 
254/11), 51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 

8 ge for the Winter and Spring. Lee Bay Hotel. Sunny 
and sheltered position. Rooms available from 
October onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMILTON, 
Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, near Ilfracombe, Devon. 
‘~TAMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 
sects) sent on approval against references.—S. LESLIE, 
1, College Street, Guernsey, C.I 
4 ine LONG here and TOM LONG ther 

Acclaimed by smokers everywhere. 
—— ” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 

made from old shirts, or your own material, 2 gns. 
A.14.—RESARTUS 





each, Please write for details to Dept 
Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 


TS INTERNATIONAL PRESS - CUTTING 

BUREAU wishes to announce that they are now able 
to accept a few more orders for the supply of press-cuttings. 
Please address all inquiries to: INTERNATIONAL PRESS- 
CutTtinG Bureau, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street. 
London, E.C.2. 


YNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
) are familiar with the great works ot English I .atera- 
ture, There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 57 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
WS WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue. 
Manchester, 4. 


y J OMAN University teacher seeks small flat/accommo- 
} dation October; Central London, Bloomsbury 
preferred.—Box No. 301. 


RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


ELLERMAN 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 





SOUTH 
AFRICA [rar eect 


EAST LONDON 


CAPETOWN 


DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7. Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Telepbone: Avenue 1011. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
| hee 4 ENGLISH Oil Paintings, ter colours und 
4 drawings at Heat’s, 196, Tottenhern Court Rd., ¥.1. 
1 REATER LONDON PLAN EXHIBITIC N 


Li Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Su et, 
Westminster, S.W.1, August 14—September 16. Puily 
Sundays 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admis* on 


10 a.m. ay po 

Free 

| EAL’S EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORS2Y 
PAINTING. Works by S. Dennant-Moss, A. Y. 

Billinghame, Jean Young and others. 196, Totten!>m 


Court Road, 
‘HIS EXTRAORDINARY YEAR.’ 
tion, Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
daily, 12-7; Sundays 2-6. 
4 es “H_ (SLO. 4424), Wilton Place, Hyde Park Corr er. 
Last perf. Ibsen’s “ Rosmersholm ’ Sth. 
James Joyce’s “ Exiles ’’ opening Tues., Se; 
ings (ex. Mon.) 7; Sat. 2.30 and 7. 


'—A.LA. Exi »i- 
Sept. 8th-2vth 


Deabership /6. 





APPOINTMENTS 
None of the vacanxes advertised below relate: to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Orde of 
1945 applies. 
1OUNTY ANTRIM 


BALLYMENA ACADEMY 


The Governors invite applications tor post of HEAD- 
MASTER, at present vacant. 

Further particulars and forms of application (which 
should be completed and returned not later than 22nd 
September) may be obtained from Mr. J. Kyie, Broadway, 


Bailymena 
| "ING ALFRED COLLEGE, WINCHESTER 
i CuurRCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOR MEN TEACHERS) 

Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
the College which will become vacant on | January, 1946. 
The Governing Body are prepared to consider lay candidates 
as well as those in Holy Orders.—Full particulars may 
obtained from the REv. CANON LEESON, The College, 
Winchester. Applications for appointment must reach him 
not later than 10 October next. 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a Lecturer in Economic History. 

Salary, according to qualifications and experience: 
trom £400 to £650 

Persons desirous ot being considered for the office are 
requested to lodge cheir names with the Secretary to the 
University by 15th October, 1945. 

Successful candidetes on National Service may be granted 
leave of absence until released. 

Che conditions of appointment may be obtained from 


the undersigned 
H. J. BUTCHART, 


The University 
Aberdeen Secretary 
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oe 
FAMILY 
TRADITION 


The tradition of care and precision 
distinguishing Kerfoots Pharma- 
ceuticals has been handed down 
from father to son since Thomas 
Kerfoot first turned his attention to 
manufacturing pharmacy ins the 
1860's. He pioneered many de- 
velopments now taken for granted, 





e.g. compressed tablets, effervescent 
salines, sy nthetic local anaesthetics, 
etc., and the spirit which animated 


him inspires his descendants to-day. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd, 








Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
OF THREE GENERATIONS 
KG23 
_ a 
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THE SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 7, 








BALKAN SOBRANIE 
5 CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 


A=) 





\} if 


Ss 


RECIPE 
FOR 
INACTION... 


There's so much to be 
done, say the planners. 
So much to be done that 
there’s only one thing to 
be done about it — light 
up a Balkan Sobranie and 
enjoy not doing anything 
about anything . . . 

Its flavour puts you on 
top of the world without 
making you a dictator, 
its aroma persuades you 
M4 to surrender without 
preaching defeatism, its 
‘: counsel, when all about 
; you is feverish hotheaded- 
ness, is always cool, 
mature and wise. 


ue RSA 


we 















D Rebdadbetateteid- OF ABERDEEN 


ADVISER TO WOMEN STUDENTS 


Applications are invited for the post of Adviser to Women 
Students. Salary £300. Applications to be sent not later 
than 31st October, 1945, to the Secretary to the University, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

The University, H. J. BUTCHART, 

Aberdeen. Secretary 


U NITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
or Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Association is making the following appointments. 
Candidates for Public Relations Officer d Regional 
Officers’ posts should not be more than 45 years of age. 
Forces applicants should state demobilisation group 
number. Forms and conditions of appointment from 
U.N.A., 11 Maiden Lane, W.C.2. Candidates should 
State which form is required and these, when completed, to 
be returned to SECRETARY not later than September 22nd. 
Members of Forces serving overseas may apply by letter 


direct. 
APPEALS’ OFFICER 

First purpose of the appointment is to raise £100,000 to 
place Association’s work on secure footing. Remuneration 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 

To assist the Association to secure wide public under- 
standing and support for the United Naticns. Previous 
P.R.O. experience, ability as a writer, knowledge of modern 
techniques of popular adult education, desirable qualifica- 
tions. Salary £650-£850 p.a., according to qualifications 
and experience Higher salary might be considered for 
exceptional qualifications. 

REGIONAL OFFICERS. 

Each Regional Officer will be required to secure public 
understanding and support for the United Nations, to 
increase membership of the Association and to build up 
strong Branches Travelling and residence within one or 
more specified Civil Defence Regions is entailed. Appoint 
ments in first instance for probationary period of one year 
R.O.’s will be on Association’s national staff and salary i 
£400- £450 p.a., according to qualifications and experience 





1945 


Was tor 
Higher Ce 

‘sovernment —_ New 

Apply 5 Heap Mistress, St. . St. Eiphin’s School, Dericy By Dale. 


———<— 


September, Mistress to teach Rioj 
+4 School Certificate > anda 





EDUCATIONAL 


| » ARRISTER.—“ I have found your wren course on 
) ‘ PUBLIC SPEAKING’ very helpful Details from 
Hrrary Pace, 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W'5. FRO. 477¢. 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. ro Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc Econ. 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
insialments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A... LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est 1894} 
' | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 

4 Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. Foe 
syilabus and particulars apply Box No. 228. 


p= AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS).—56TH ANNUAL IssuE 


This is the Official Book of reference ot the Headmasters 
Ceuference and ot the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tery Schools. It is published by H. F. W. DEANE & Sons. 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


Qoc IETY for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
N THE WRITERS’ GROUP. President: J. B 
Priestley. SYMPOSIUM ON SOVIET WRITING, with 
Professor B. Ifor Evans in the Chair. at The City Literary 
Institute, Stukeley Street, Drury Lane, W.C.2. Wednesday, 
September 19, at 6.30 p.m. Those taking part inchede: 
Pamela Hansford Johnson, Prof. J. Lavrin, Joseph Macleod, 
Ivor Montagu, V. S. Pritchett, Prof. de S. Pinto, Prof, 
Cc. L. Wrenn. Tickets 26 ‘from the S.C.R. Werrrers’ 
Group, 98, Gower Street, W.C.1. (Euston 6272.) 
‘PECIAL Courses for Degrees (by postal tuition)— 
Ss Write Box No. 268. 
" HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEG: 


Pnnapat. Mrs. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Accommodation to > senident students. Apply —Heats 
House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W.3 
To fRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEG: 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 
306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross 
Bucks. Fulmer 256 
. QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (throug: 
vombing), now at 20-22, Queensberry Place, $.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 8583. 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1945-46. 


WINTER TERM, 1945 
The Winter Term will open on Tuesday, 16th Octobe 
1945, and will close on Friday, 21st December, 1945 
SPRING TERM, 1946. 
The Spring Term will open on Tuesday, 15th Januar, 
1946, and will close on Friday, 22nd March, 1946 
SUMMER TERM, 1946. 


The Summer Term will open on Tuesday, 16th Apn 
1946 and will close on Friday, 21st June. 1946 
| BUTCHART. 
Secretary 
. - 
University 
Correspondence 
College 

Founder ; Wm. BricGs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Se. 


Principal: Ceci. Baicas, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal ; ARNOLD SAXELBYB, 
M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

Arts Director : G. L. Cockie, M.A. Oxon. 


Science Director 
Georce WALKER, Ph.D. Camb., M.Sc. Syd. 


Courses of Study 


for London University Matriculation, Special 
Entrance, Intermediate and Degree Exams.; 
also for School and Higher School Certi- 
ficates (Oxford, Cambridge, Northern 
Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, Law, etc. 
U.C.C. is an Educational Trust, not conducted 
primarily as a profit-making concera, its mais 
objects being the efficiency of its courses and the 
success of its students. Low fees; instalments. 


* 


PROSPECTUS (mention exam.) 


may be obtained post free from the Registrar, 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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